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Qwoppors ‘Columns 
All subscribers to YANKEE who have anything genuine to swop are invited ‘to use this 
column. Allowance: one insertion of not more than 6 lines per issue, 12 issues a year. 
Send replies to YANKEE, Dublin, N. H. Aside from the service of placing one swopper 


in touch with another YANKEE assumes no responsibility. Swops must reach us. by the 
Ist of the month preceding publication. Please let us know when your swops go through. 


I got too many scarves for Christmas. They’re 
lovely, they’re silk, wool and velvet. I want a 
blue willow sugar bowl, not from Japan. How 
about it? M 201 

Would swop, because I have no use for, one 
excellent King Economy Separator, sold by 
Sears Roebuck. Ill even deliver within 50 
miles of Amherst, Mass. What have you? 
M — 202 , 

Last call for choice butternut meats, by 
pound and half pound, shipped by parcel post. 
What do you offer? M 203 

Wanted: a_ sizable weathervane — cow, 
horse or rooster 
1938 maple syrup. M — 204 

Will swop any kind of home-made candy for 
a pair of girls’ used skates, size 5, or a pair of 
skis. M 205 

I'll give swell Eastman 3A camera, new, 
takes fine postcard size pictures, cost $15, if 
you'll send me 3 gallons real good maple 
syrup, express prepaid Conn., or nursery stock: 
apple trees, Norway spruce or Scotch pine. 
M 206 

Brown leather overnight bag, little used, 
zipper top, 2 handles. 12'’ high, 14%" wide, 
6" deep at bottom. What have you? M 207 

Sable collie pups, Virginia aristocrats 
(F.F.V.). Would swop one for some good, hard- 
working Yankee Plymouth Rock pullets, 
democrats. M 208 


Are you lucky enough to be a lady? I have a 
light blue knit wool dressing gown, made in 
England, worth (including duty) about $5. 
Never worn by me who have to get up at 
dawn. What am I offered? M 209 


I want Zeiss camera. What do you want? 


M 217 


in exchange for gallon of 


I really need wool socks (size 11) more than I 
need overshoes, which I have. They are about 
size 8, men’s, one in lovely condition, the other 
a bit worn (a hole or two). M 210 

I want to swop McGovern course in Health 
Building, “12 Weeks to Health,” for 3 gallons 
first-run 1938 maple syrup or 10 Ibs. soft sugar. 
M 211 

Have back copies of recent Reader's Digests 
and Geographic Magazine. Will swop for back 
copies of YANKEE with someone near Balti- 
more, Md. M 212 

I want two teak tables or other Chinese 
articles. What have you and what do you 
want? M 213 

Want to swop for a home in some New Eng- 
land state on state road, my 6-room house: all 
improvements, 1-car garage, 2 blocks from sta- 
tion. Only 20 miles from N.Y.C. Send full 
particulars and photo. M 214 

Like to do cress-stitch? Wil! swop a set of 4 
sheets authentic old sampler designs in color 
for a dollar’s worth of 1937 thyme and sage 
leaves for flavoring and sage tea. M 215 

What have you to offer for these? An 8-day 
clock, running (similar to 4F8627 in Sears, 
Roebuck). A short, sheep-lined, horse hide coat, 
fur collar. A guitar, little used, concert pitch. 
Leather driving cap, sheep ear-laps. M 216 

Who wants a new crocheted bedspread? 
Let me hear from you. M 218 

Will swop due bill Colorado Rockies vaca- 
tion for YANKEE subscription. M 219 

I have a Todd Protectograph for safeguard- 
ing checks, worth at least $10. Also pair of 
boy’s shoe skates, shoe size 3. Would take 
groceries, kindling wood or what have you? 


M 220 


Have 24 Inland Printer, Printing, American 
Printing, Postage & Mail Bag magazines to trade 
for printer’s equipment. M — 221 ; 

Will swop great-grandma’s famous recipe for 
hot-jelly-and-spice venison sauce (to be used on 
all roast meats) and full description of my coun- 
try place which needs a name. For most suitable 
name submitted before July, 1938, Pll give 
prize of $3. What have you? M 222 

I'll swop Colt, 1850, cap and ball 8”’ barrel, 
good condition, with holster, for modern gun 
in good condition. M 223 

Wanted: a copy of F. S. Hammond’s **Ham- 
mond Family,” vols. 1 and 2, published 1902 
04. What do you want? M 224 

Genuine Soy Bean flour, 125 lb. bags, worth 
$10 each. What have you? M 225 

Will swop YANKEE, Vol. 1 to date; American 
Collector, 60 numbers 1933 to May 1937 for 
Antiques Jan. 1931 to Dec. 1934, inclusive. Or 
what have you? M — 226 

What will you swop for a corner house-lot 
(135’ frontage on each street) in a Maryland 
suburb of Washington? Paved streets, excellent 
neighborhood, near stores. M 227 

Cup plates, plain, colored, historical or 
conventional, for good old dolls heads, arms 
or legs, or what have you? M 228 

I need pennies for the following years to 
complete my amateur collection: 1881, —5, —7. 
1891, —4, —5, —6. 1901. Will swop duplicates or 
what do you want? M 229 

Will swop five old pistols, old Bavarian 
pewter pitcher, Spanish guitar, old mahogany 
sewing box for Early American pewter, music 
box, cap and ball rifle or dated powder horn. 
M — 230 


I'll swop two silk dresses, two-piece black and 


white print, one-piece moss green 38 
suitable for middle-aged woman. Want a pais- 
ley shawl for table cover. M 231 


Will swop most anything I have if you name 
it, for information about or articles (especially 
dolls) belonging to the Wilders who migrated 
from the vicinity of Buckland, Mass., to the 
Genesee country of Western New York. 
M — 232 

I have “Practical Accounting Problems, 
Theory, Discussion and Solutions” by P. J. 
Esquerré, in two vols. Would consider swop- 
ping for books on early New England days, 
especially N. H., or loom in good condition or 
what have you? M 

Will swop 40 Hollywood Face Powders with 
perfume (worth $1) and Catholic Statuettes. 
I want watches, jewelry, etc. M 234 

I have some sweaters and a bathrobe suitable 
for a three-year-old and will swop for maple 
syrup, 1938 fancy grade. M 235 

Want a work horse. Will swop farming tools, 
pony cart or what do you want? M 236 

Will swop copies of Life for stuffed animals, 
birds or fish for boy’s collection. Postage to be 
paid. M 237 


If garden-planning troubles are your woe, 

Dooryard or formal or wilder than a jay, 
I'll swop experience in what to do 

For what you have and want to give away. 

238 

Family of three, experienced in advertising, 
farming and home economics, offers their ex- 
perience as a swop for chance to manage a 
guest house in mountainous section of New 
England. M 239 


Will swop cello, fit for advanced student or 
for professional use, for Zeiss prismatic binocu- 
lars; cello is A-1, and the glasses must be. Who 
wants to trade rowboat, sound condition, for 
good, strong-toned fiddle? M 240 


Have free and clear lots and acreage, various 
parts of Long Island, for exchange. Some ripe 
for development, values from $100 per lot and 
$100 per acre upwards. Also four-room cottage, 
beautifully furnished as model home. What 
have you? M 248 

(Continued on page 40) 























Our (ontributors 


There is much to be said about Laura E. 
RicHarps — 88 this February 27th—but a 
small quotation from her “Stepping West 
ward” really tells more about New England's 
Grand Old Lady than anything we might 
write. 


WILLIAM Scovit_e of Rutland, Vt., sent in this 
excerpt 

“I had always rhymed easily; now, with the 
coming of the babies and the consequent 
quiet, came a prodigious welling-up, bringing 
tunes (or what passed for tunes, for the baby, 
bless her, knew no better) with it. I wrote and 
sang and wrote, and could not stop. The first 
baby (mv daughter Alice) was plump and 
placid, with a broad, smooth back, which made 
an excellent writing desk. She lay on her front 
across my knee (being trotted in the old 
fashion, as appears elsewhere). I wrote on her 
back, the writing pad quite as steady as the 
writing of jingles required.” 

“No record,” writes Mr. Scoville, “of any 
Yankee woman, past, present or to come, not 
even Mrs. Stowe’s account of the domestic 
difficulties under which she wrote ‘Uncle 
Tom's Cabin,’ are as a snowflake in hell 
compared with this story. 


PorRTER SARGENT, who wrote the “American 
Roots of Fascism” in this issue has the art of 
placing us readers in full dispassionate per 
spective of the scene around us... a rare 
quality and one to be much admired in these 
davs of partisanship and press agents. His 
article, the “Crime of Teaching” in our Octo 
ber, 1937, issue was quoted by educators and 
columnists as one of the distinctive contribu 
tions to American educational literature of 
the year. 


SYDNEY Woo.-pripce says: “I was born in An 
trim, New Hampshire, in 1910, with between 
two and three hundred years of Yankee stock 
in every line of ancestry always excepting 
an occasional Indian. I hibernated at the Un 
versity of New Hampshire for a number ol 
winters. And now I am married to a Yankee 
wile and figuring spoilage costs in a maching 
shop 

1 am keeping one four-foot shelf of my 
bookcase clear for my vet to be published 


works 


My horticultural writings have appeared in 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, Flower Grower. Better 
Homes and Gardens and others,” says Cuarurs 
Curstry. At the present time I am writing a 
series for the New York Times, Sunday garden 
page, and articles of mine will appear on the 
New York World-Telegram Saturday garden 


page at frequent intervals 


During sixteen years Ecrerr Hans was asso 
ciated with Warren H. Manning Offices, Inc 
of Cambridge, Regional City Planners and 
Landscape Architects, during which time the 
plan on the drafting board might be a city 
plan, a state watershed — flood control study, 
a university layout, or a flower garden. Since 
1932, he has been planning recreational ac 
tivities in the State Forests and State Parks 
of Massachusetts. At present Mr. Hans is land 
scape architect for the Massachusetts Depart 


ment of Conservation doing the same work. 
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In the APRIL Issue: 


YANKEE begins in April a series of articles on the growing and marketing of herb 

































by Fred I Baker, whos herb irticle last fall « iused literall hundreds of our 
readers to request follow-up arti les on the subiect 
LONGING, by tt Merrick. This is a story of a man who finds himself through hi 


own efforts. All individualists. and those who would like to be, will be interested 
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TOWN REPORTS 


Take Heart from Hartland... 


Hartland, Maine, thrives once more. Its 
people are at work, its farmers are selling 
their products, its stores are lit up Satur- 
day nights. You can smell new paint on 
the houses, see new families moving in 

. and, best of all, you can see the re- 
lief costs drying up. 

Two years ago it was a sad story. Hart- 
land’s principal industry, a textile mill 
operated by the American Woolen Com- 
pany, had shut down. Discouragement 
hung in the air. The tax rate had hurdled 
from 46 mills to 61, the valuation of prop- 
erty had decreased by $300,000. Hartland 
was down. 

But notout! One thousand one hundred 
men and women got together and first of 
all cut the town operating expense to the 
bone. Then they formed a committee of 
citizens and bought the large deserted 
plant a few dollars here, a few more 
there. 

And after determined effort to encour- 
age new industry, they lured in the Hart- 
land Tanning Company, Inc. Now over a 
hundred people are at work processing 
hemlock bark for the manufacture of paper 
bags and “rough” paper products. And the 
farmers and landowners supply the raw 
material. 

Then, with new hope from reduced 
town overhead, Hartland’s moderate-sized 
canning factory began to expand. Now 
seasonal employment is given to many, and 
farmers are finding a profitable outlet for 
their corn, peas, and beans. 

Not because of railroad facilities (Hart- 
land is on a branch line of the Maine Cen- 
tral); not because of location (other more 
central places might have been chosen); 
but because of communal guts, Hartland 
thrives once more. 

No wonder Governor Barrows cited this 
little town as a fine example of “civic 
courage.” — VIRGINIA MACK. 


Harwinton and the Cabbages . . . 


The prize story comes out of Harwinton, 
Conn. When the depression, (the previous 
one), was at its height (or depth), “Hutch,” 
first selectman of Harwinton, received an 
official order from a relief-dispensing fed- 
eral agency. “At the New Haven ware- 
house, 150 pounds of cabbage have been 
set aside for the ‘town poor’ of your com- 
munity. You are to remove same imme- 
diately.” 

Hutch tossed the letter into the scrap 
basket and thought no more of it. In a 
week or two, another letter came, demand- 
ing immediate action. This went the way 
of the first. Nobody ever crowded Hutch 
very far. 

One morning Hutch opened the door 
to greet a fur-coated femme who said she 
came from Headquarters. The lady de- 


manded an explanation of why the town 
officials hadn't called for the cabbages! 
The complex mechanisms of relief had 
been thrown out of gear because Hutch 
hadn't done his bit! Folks were starving, 
and Hutch refused to feed ’em! 

“Easy on the bit!” Hutch ordered. 
“Lemme tell you sumpin, Young Lady. 
We have to drive nigh onto 75 miles to 
make the round trip from here to the 
warehouse back; truck hire’s 


and and 





YANKEE presents this month 
some capsule reports from 
various of our towns. If your 
town is doing something 
newsworthy and is not rep- 
resented here, it is only be- 
cause we have not heard 


from you! How about it? 











wuth sumpin. You got 150 pounds of cab- 
Now, you better save yourself 
storage and give them to the swill man, if 
he'll take ‘em. I got twenty ton o’ cabbage 
right out here in the barn that I feed to 
the hogs!” 


bage. 


“But your poor, under-privileged peo- 
ple 

Hutch raised his hand. “As you were, 
Sister! The only under-privileged guy in 
this town is Tommy Catlin, and he’s too 
danged busy foxhuntin’ to eat cabbages!” 
— Bi_t GARRIGUS. 


Manchester, Sings . . « 


Factory whistles and the tramping feet 
of industry are not the only songs of Man- 
chester, N. H. People really sing there. 

Each year the Central High School stu- 
dents do a job on Gilbert and Sullivan. 
This year more than a hundred boys and 
girls gave an outstanding performance of 
“The Mikado.” As with all previous pro- 
ductions, “The Mikado” was built up and 
directed by William R. McAllaster, helped 
considerably by his own student symphony 
orchestra of about thirty. 

There are Gilbert and Sullivan revivals 
and Gilbert and Sullivan revivals, but 
Manchester excels in theirs because Mr. 
McAllaster and Miss Marion Sawyer, for- 
mer director of dramatics there, have done 
tremendous work. Both of 
these directors have studied every detail 
of the D’Oyly Carte performances and 
have become authorities on the traditional 
routine and interpretation of the Savoy 
operettas. — WILLIAM Prt. 


foundation 


Amesbury Achieves... 


Executing the slogan, “Save the Build- 
ings,” a volunteer committee of Amesbury, 
Mass., citizens, has saved, from the hands 
of wreckers, $125,000 in assessable indus- 
trial buildings, $4,000 in direct tax reve- 
nue, and has created an increment of $500,- 
000 in the town’s 1938 payroll. 

“It all started with ‘Seven Wise Men,’ ” 
explains Robert W. Briggs, founder of the 
movement, and chairman of the Amesbury 
Industrial Trade Board, which was one 
of its outgrowths. “Now,” Mr. Briggs con- 
tinues, “we have expanded our organiza- 
tion to 12, which might analogously be 
termed “The Twelve Apostles.’ ’ 

hrough a campaign of discriminating 
publicity, and through productive confer- 
ences, the original committee of seven de- 
ferred the sale to wreckers of valuable in- 
dustrial property and effected its private 
purchase, so that the buildings are now 
being carefully maintained and are condi- 
tioned for industrial occupancy. 

By inducing industries to locate here 
and by favorably leasing property at its 
wrecking-value, the trade board is sowing 
the seeds of industrial advancement, in an- 
ticipation of reaping a fruitful harvest 
during 1938. The board is also at work on 
a proposition, involving town-owned tax- 
title property, which would double the 
payroll increase which its preliminary ef- 
fort has effected. — Nep Brown. 


As the Earth Turns in South 
Berwick... 


The old schoolhouse of the rural district 
in South Berwick, Maine, was barely saved 
from ruin by the proceeds of our play in 
1935 (“As The Earth Turns”). Since then 
it has been repaired, renovated and added 
to to become our library, headquarters for 
fortnightly kitchen and supper 
room, business office and retreat for Sun- 
day night services. 


dances, 


rhis fall the proceeds of our third 
“theater season” took electricity up there, 
making power available to ten families 
along the way. Some of our friends outside 
are saddened to think they will no longer 
see lamplight as they drive along our roads. 
We are sorry for their sadness, but we are 
glad that this winter none of us will be 
burned by falling into that lovely light as 
one was last; and we are in rapturous love 
with washing machines — partly because 
they leave us more enthusiasm and energy 
for the dance. — GLapys Hasty CARROLL. 


Musical Notes from Stockbridge . . . 


Ihe Berkshire Symphonic Festival, Inc., 
has launched what it hopes will be the final 
effort to secure the balance of funds needed 
to complete the major portions of the 
music shed at Tanglewood between Stock- 
bridge and Lenox, Mass., in time for the 
six concerts by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra in August. 

Simultaneously the Festival announced 
the concert dates as Aug. 4, 6, and 7; Aug. 
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11, 13, and 14, with Dr. Serge Koussevitzky 
again conducting the orchestra. 

Concrete foundations are being poured 
for the steel framework weighing 308 tons 
to be erected by the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany. The building, in the shape of a huge 
fan, will seat 5,000. 

Inquiries concerning the 1938 Festival 
and the building fund may be addressed 
to the Berkshire Symphonic Festival, 
Stockbridge, Mass. — GEoRGE W. EDMAN. 


Orange Is a Good Horse-Trader . . . 


The voters of Orange, Mass., came to the 
rescue of the Chamber of Commerce and 
made it possible to rehabilitate after it lost 
its largest industry, the New Home Sewing 
Machine Company. 

At three special town meetings a total 
of $61,000 was appropriated to bring going 
concerns into town; namely, a silk mill, a 
shoe manufacturing company, and last fall, 
the United Shoe Machinery Corporation, 
which bought the largest single unit of the 
idle New Home properties. 

All three of the deals are complicated 
examples of unique financial juggling. In 
the first one, the town bought the land and 
factory now occupied by the Orange Shoe 
Manufacturing Company. The building 
was turned over to the Industrial Asso- 
ciates, formed expressly for the occasion, 
in order that the town could keep within 
its legal rights. 

The other two instances involved three- 
cornered deals in the New Home proper- 
ties. In both cases the town bought a build- 
ing from the agents to be used for munici- 
pal purposes. The agents, in turn, used the 
monies received to fix up the property sold 
to the Reed Textile Company in the first 
deal, and to build a trestle for the United 
Shoe Machinery Corporation in the last. 
— MARK BUELL. 


They Whittle in Peace in Norway... 


When in 1924 the manager of Beals Tav- 
ern, Norway, Maine, suddenly decided to 
lock up for the Winter and go south, the 
whittlers of the town found themselves 
on the street. Then Fred Sanborn, editor 
of the local weekly, called an emergency 
meeting in his office. 

For two years the whittlers whittled in a 
small building across from the Tavern, but 
when that was torn down to make room 
for a new bank, they bought a lot on the 
main street and built an attractive white 
building and incorporated. 

The club is open to the public — except 
women! It has no telephone, “so our 
women folks won't keep calling us up to 
come home,” one of the members ex- 
plained. Members range from 55 to 85 and 
pay monthly dues of $1, most of which 
goes for the entertainment of the children 
at Christmas. 

A meeting is held only once a year. The 
club takes part in no political or civic con- 
tests, upholds no policy, advocates no re- 
forms. “Ail we do is talk,” they said. — 
Perer D. Recis. 


Who Is Wisest in Waterville? .. . 


Last January the Mayor of Waterville, 
Maine, dusted off and opened a package 
marked “not to be opened for 50 years 
from January, 1888.” In it were nearly 
1,000 sheets of paper bearing the signature 
of a woman resident of nearby Benton, 
who died years ago. It was a treatise on 
divorce reform and religion and criticism 
of Henry Ward Beecher. A note read: 
“Please have the man in town who is at 
once the best Christian and the most wise 
and intelligent man, look carefully over 
all the pages enclosed in the package, and 
then consulting other wise and good men 
and women, make such disposal of them as 
they shall agree to be best. P.S. Let the first 
mentioned man be not far from 50 years 
of age.” 

The city clerk forwarded the package to 
the historical society, thinking there would 
be too much commotion occasioned by a 
hunt for the most Christian and most wise 
in Waterville. 


Barnstable Looks at Things . . . 


From report of Victor F. Adams, chair- 
man of the Board of Public Welfare of 
Barnstable, Mass. (largest town in wealth 
and population on Cape Cod): 

“One of the chief causes of unemploy- 
ment here has been the fact that the in- 
comes of our summer people have been 
either completely eliminated or decreased 
to the point where they are no longer able 
or desirous of spending large sums of 
money on their summer homes 

“Many of these people are connected 
with what is commonly termed ‘big busi- 
ness’; their money is for the most part in- 
vested in companies whose undertakings 
and plans necessarily involve large sums 
of money and long periods of time. To 
most thinking people but apparently not 
to the present administration, it seems self- 
evident that the government should pro- 
tect rather than destroy the possibility of 
industry’s receiving a reasonable profit 
from the investment of capital in the ex- 
pansion of old and the development of 
But when the threat 
of governmental interference is added to 


new industries. 


the natural hazards of business enterprise, 
the situation becomes such that the busi- 
ness man is no longer willing to take the 
risk. 

“We have seen the government on one 

hand spend billions since 1933 te ‘prime 
the pump’, to ‘relieve unemployment’, to 
‘get us out of the depression.’ At first with 
apprehension and then with dismay we 
realized that on the other hand the admin- 
istration was creating wholesale unemploy- 
ment by its attitude toward industry. The 
paradox is almost incomprehensible. 
We have gambled not only our own future 
but that of generations yet unborn by ad- 
herence to a futile and fanciful program 
predicated upon ideas and ideals, which, 
no matter how beautiful and noble they 
may be, are impossible of immediate reali- 
zation. 


“As we have pointed out before, indi- 
vidual credit has become a thing of the 
past. Because the relief recipient does all 
his trading when he has money with the 
chain stores, he is left with no credit the 
moment he is without cash. Not too many 
years ago practically all of us on Cape Cod 
expected to run a grocery bill during the 
winter when work was scarce and pay it up 
during the months when work was plenti- 
ful. No fault here can be ascribed to the 
chain stores as they exist only because most 
of us want them. The whole matter is 
merely a sign of the times. . Almost 
everyone, unless he was particularly well 
off, used to raise his own vegetables, very 
frequently had a flock of hens and some- 
times had one or two cows and possibly 
some hogs. The people of today seem to 
be unwilling to confine themselves to these 
domestic chores, with the result that a 
much greater cash income has to be 
achieved before complete self-support is 
possible. 

“One of the chief causes of relief is the 
new attitude which many of the recipients 
of aid have taken since the government en- 
tered into the relief business. It is largely 
due to the fact that the government has 
seen fit to educate these people in how to 
get relief by giving out jobs, clothing, 
groceries, coal and other things that they 
come to regard all this as their just due 
and arrive at the conclusion that the world 
does ‘owe them a living.’ ... The re- 
sources of government are not inexhausti- 
ble, and no amount of good intentions can 
make them so. The expansion or continu- 
ance of the present program of work relief 
on the part of a government which is con- 
tinually spending more than it takes in 
merely brings closer the time when even 
the giving of adequate direct relief may 
be impossible. 

“Since the last national election there 
has been much ridicule of the term ‘rugged 
individualism,’ but we could certainly do 
with some of it at the present time. 

“That we may not be misunderstood, we 
repeat that not all recipients of aid are un- 
worthy. Many of them are reasonably fair 
and in straitened circumstances through 
no fault of their own. It might be added 
that any poor person who has retained his 
pride, resourcefulness, and determination 
during the last four years, in the face of 
the government doing everything to en- 
courage improvidence and dependence, 
is to be doubly congratulated.” — Don 
TRAYSER. 


East Greenwich, the Yankee Ideal... 


East Greenwich, Rhode Island, went 
through the depression years without in- 
creasing its current debt, and dropped its 
tax rate 50 cents on each $1,000 valuation. 
At the same time the town of approxi- 
mately 4,000 population maintained all of 
its regular services, including increased 
highway upkeep, and used a minimum of 
Federal relief money, according to George 
R. Hanaford, President of the East Green- 
wich Town Council. 
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At present there are about 80 persons 
on relief, as contrasted with a maximum 
of about 130 at the peak of the depression. 
The town’s principal industries are all in 
the textile field, and therefore subject to 
sharp fluctuations of busy and slack peri- 
ods. Mr. Hanaford emphasizes particular 
pride in the fact that while notes payable 
were $40,000 at the beginning of the fiscal 
year in 1926, this amount in floating debt 
had not been increased, despite heavy 
financial drains for relief and new public 
services, during the intervening years to 
the present. 

Two years ago the tax rate on real 
estate and tangible personal property was 
dropped from $24 on each $1,000 valua- 
tion to $23.50. The State law permits a tax 
rate up to $25 a thousand and many Rhode 
Island communities long ago reached this 
maximum. A “pay-as-you-go” policy, plus 
trimming of non-essentials and careful 
shopping for materials, are factors entering 
into the tremendous saving for taxpayers 
effected by the town government. Valua- 
tions of property, in some instances, were 
revised upward but not sufficiently to 
cause protest. — RALPH E. BAILEY. 


How Manchester Did It, Twice... 


The village of Manchester, Vermont, 
had two things that needed doing and this 
is the way they got done. As far as we know 
it is a unique way. 

First came the matter of a village truck. 
This was back in war time and there was 
not a motor truck owned in town doing 
the kind of work the village had to do, 
which was mostly maintaining gravel 
roads. Of course the teamsters were not 
among the growlers over costs. But natu- 
rally when the matter of putting them out 
of business by buying a motor-driven 
truck came up, they dissented. They and 
their friends. Add to these the honest 
sceptics, and the innovaters were hopelessly 
beaten. 

The sceptics had some grounds for thei 
lack of belief in the truck proposition. The 
automobile was a luxury and a delicate one 
at that time. Nobody had any facts about 
a truck except the man who had them to 
sell. Being Yankees they suspected him of 
bias. There were some who were younger 
and more ready to try something new. 
Having been outvoted in meeting they de- 
cided to show the unbelievers and here is 
what they did. 

hey got the board of trustees to agree 
to try out the truck idea if it didn’t cost 
any more than horse drawing. Fifteen men 
whose names were good at the bank signed 
a note. The bank handed over the money 
and the hydraulic dump truck was bought. 
The trucking company agreed to draw 
gravel at the same price per yard the teams 
were getting. 

\t the end of three months the roads 
had all been cared for long since. A special 
village meeting was called. The trucking 
company reported that they had done the 
work and been paid the regular yard price 
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for hauling gravel. After paying all their 
bills they had something over $800 in the 
bank. They offered to sell out to the village. 
They would sell the truck at cost and turn 
the $800 over to the village treasurer. 
Naturally the vote was “yes.” 

It was not long after that when the vil- 
lage found itself in need of a good grocery 
store. There had been two but one firm 
had gone out of business due to the death 
of the owner and the removal of the build- 
ing. The remaining one was totally inade- 
quate and the owners wished to sell. 

So the same fifteen who had retired from 
the trucking business got together. They 
found out at what price they could buy 
the rather undesirable stock of the inade- 
quate grocery store and that they could 
lease the building. 


There was a young man who had 
worked his way through prep school who 
had been away for some years but wished 
to come back. He had never had store 
experience but had shown himself to be 
adaptable, hard-working and capable. 

The fifteen offered to go on his note up 
to $5,000 if he would buy the grocery busi- 
ness, re-stock, and carry on. He was to re- 
port every three months to the group. He 
accepted the offer, naturally, and that sum 
mer the village had a good store going. In 
a short time the bank was satisfied with 
just the grocer’s signature on the small 
amount of paper left in the bank. Ever 
since the village has had a fine, up-to-date 
store and a useful citizen added to its 
population 


(Continued on page 26) 





Report from Barnard 


An instance occurred recently in 


this language because Professor W. I 





of the first chapter of Genesis to the benediction at the end of Revelations 22 


was as bare as Mother Hubbard's cupboard 





Blackington 


Barnard, where Sinclair Lewis seems to 
have felt a concern laid on him to evangelize the natives resident there. I use 
Phelps, at a recent Yale commencement 
ordained Lewis as an evangelist. | cannot imagine that the professor would 
have spoken in this sense without Lewis’ consent. 

I have no notion of decrying him, but mention the matter only as further 
evidence of the sort of reception immigrants meet in Vermont. Lewis tells the 
story of his failure in an article in The 


Forum, about a year since, but keeps 


silence as to the reason for the failure. Perhaps he did not know it 

Seeing this article, | wrote to a cousin who lives in Barnard, for particulars 
This cousin was born there, and has lived there all his seventy-five years. By 
character and ability he ts easily the leading man in the place, though not the 
most pretentious. After inquiring about Lewis, | mentioned family matters. 


My cousin is a deeply religious man, and knows the Bible from the first verse 


Evidently he applied the gospel rule that the last shall be first, and the first last 
Anyway, he began his reply with careful particulars as to the family matters 
touched on in my letters. His own letter closed, “As to Lewis, I do not know 
the man by sight. Yours,” etc. I looked for a postscript, but the rest of the sheet 


WILLIAM Scovitie, Rutland, Vt 





























Dee BIDDLE FAMILY, root, 


branch and tree, were good mourners. 
They turned up in deep black at every 
funeral far and near. Old Parthenia 
Biddle was remembered long after het 
own funeral for her often repeated re- 
mark that she just loved to go to fu- 
nerals because she always had such a 
good time. On Memorial Day each fam- 
ily branch packed a lunch basket, and 
laden with white and purple lilac 
branches, drove to the Riverside Ceme- 
tery where Biddles by the score rested 
under monuments of slate, cast iron 
and granite. 

The Biddles didn’t exactly picnic on 
the graves of their departed, having a 
delicate sense of what was proper and 
what was not, but they withdrew with 
their lunch baskets and crumbs and 
olive bottles to the little river and sat 
on the roots of the willows and put the 
thermos bottles on the ornamental 
stone bench that was In Memoriam to 
that Baker boy that died in France. 

Biddle greeted Biddle. There were 
the Pawtucket Biddles driving up in a 
new car — that must have been where a 
good share of their inheritance from 


REUNION 


By DEBORAH WHITAKER 


his father had gone. And how their girl 
did grow. And if here wasn’t good old 
Josiah. How's Jo’s rheumatism 
these days . . . And the missis? Well, 
that’s fine. Glad to hear it. Margaret! 
(She who was a Biddle.) Where’s your 
family? Grippe? That’s too bad. . . 
Didn’t want to miss the decorating I 
bet. Just as well to stay in bed and take 
care of yourself though. .. . Don't 
want any more funerals around than 
you can help. 

Jennie! You been here all the time? 
Where’s Walt? Well, I got to go down 
to the river myself before all the bottles 
are used up and the lilacs wilt. I always 
say I'll bring some extra bottles, but I 
always forget. . . . Well, if here isn’t 
Sidney from Chatham. Your ma said 
you might not get here today. 
How’s she standin’ the spring? That so. 
Well, she’s good for a long time yet. 


AY 








EB. H. Balcom 


Yes, sir. | always say these sickly ones 
outlive the rest of us. 

The out-of-town Biddles took their 
lilacs and started to go the round of the 
graves. The town Biddles had been 
there first, and as usual, had used up 
all the best pickle bottles and tin vases. 
From one Memorial Day to the next 
the Biddle bottles were piled in little 
mounds in back of gravestones, but 
some were always getting broken and 
the last Biddles to arrive had a sorry 
assortment left them. 

The Biddle lilacs were watched with 
anxious eyes from the first swelling 
bud. There had been that awful freeze 
a few years back and not a lilac had 
weathered it except the Pawtucket Bid- 
dles’. And there was always the chance 
that it might be an early spring and 
the lilacs all gone by. A Biddle grave 
without a bouquet of lilacs on Memo- 
rial Day was not to be thought of. 

“You do have the loveliest purple 
lilacs, Jennie. They don’t have that 
common look that I always think of 
when I think of purple lilacs.” Martha 
Biddle Jones arranged her white lilacs 
in a milk bottle. 
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“Well, of course, it’s sentiment with 
me Martha.” Sniff. “You know how 
Grandma set out these purples 
and well, I like to think she’s glad to 
have them setting on top of her now 
that she’s gone. yi 

“Yes, I know. 
Mary?” 

“Oh, she’s probably decorating the 
lamb.” 

Little Mary Biddle Jones had been 
decorating the little granite lamb every 
Memorial Day since the one when she 
had discovered him seven years before. 
She sat beside the little kneeling crea- 
ture, twisting together a necklace of 
cemetery pinks for him. She called him 
Baba and good little Biddle that she 
was, she could feel the emotion twist- 
ing and turning in her when she 
thought of the poor dear little un- 
known child whose grave it marked. 
None of the Biddles died until middle 
age at least. Only three little Biddles 
in the whole cemetery. Sidney said 
they were a healthy tribe. He said they 
were either stillborn or they lived to 
be a hundred. What was stillborn? 

“Mary! Ma-ry. Your cousin is here.” 
Martha Biddle Jones called to her 
child with suitably modulated voice. 
Mary came skipping over and around 
the graves, balancing on the edge 
stones and pirouetting on a corner 
stone. 

“Mary, get down from there.” 

“It’s not a gravestone, Mother.” 

“Never mind, I said get down.” 

“Hello, Cicely.” 

“Hello.” 

“You want to decorate the lamb?” 

“Don’t mind if I do. I got roses.” 

“Roses!” Mary was startled. She 
glanced at her mother and saw that 
she was bending over her lilac arrang- 
ing, a frown between her eyes and lips 
grimly pursed. “Ma, Cicely has roses.” 

“So I see.” Acidly. 

Mary looked across at the tulips on 
the Chesters’ lot. The Cleghorns al- 
ways had carnations and lots of baby’s 
breath, and the Farleys had wax 
wreaths. The Biddles always had lilacs. 
But Cicely had roses. 

Cicely’s mother came up from the 
river with her bouquets. Roses. 
Skimpy, to be sure, but roses. And cop- 
per holders. 

“T decided that this year we'd have a 
little change.” Loretta Biddle was 
fussed at her own presumption. Here 
she was, a Biddle by law only, and a 
widow at that. She regretted the roses 
already, but she had been conscience 
stricken when she thought of her hus- 
band, dead and buried these two years, 


. . Wherever is 
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and she had wanted to do something 
special for him. Of course, he had been 
twenty years older than she, but he was 
Cicely’s father, and how could she be 
sure that Tom Griffin was the right 
man. It was so hard for a woman alone. 

She knew the Biddles knew that 
something was different. . The 
roses had been a mistake. 

“Well, Jen, did you bring cream 
puffs this year?” Jen always brought 
cream puffs, and Martha fruit cake 
and Margaret, the only poor cook 
among the Biddles, would bring a 
wretched custard pie. The clan gath- 
ered down by the river. The men found 
comfortable seats in the willow roots 
and set to work opening olive bottles 
and draining the juice into the wet 
where it made little oily rainbows. The 
lunch hampers were unpacked, cloths 
spread, napkins handed out, the first 
sandwiches passed and eaten. 

“That's a first rate headstone Sue 
Chesley set up for John. Neat and 
plain. I like plain lettering.” 

“It’s too soft granite. With that 
rough top the drip from the trees will 
darken it in no time.” 

“Well, it’s set solid anyhow. When 
they settle at one corner, that’s when 
it’s bad. I always say, no matter how 
expensive the stone, if it’s not set right 
it’s money thrown away.” 

“Have another ham?” 

“Don’t care if I do.” 

“Lilacs were good this year.” 

“Yes, and I though sure there was 
going to be a frost last Wednesday. 
Came near to it.” 

“Course, some think lilacs are old 
fashioned.” Pointedly. Loretta Biddle 
flushed as pinkly as her own roses. 

“Well, in the spring Sidney 
sighed amorously, “you know how it 
goes.”” Loretta gritted her teeth. They 
knew. Telltale roses. And over there 
poor Robert lay in his grave. . . . She 
just couldn't stand it. . . . Tom Grif- 
fin was a good man, but she didn’t want 
to tell them about him here, not so 
near Robert. If it hadn't been that 
Cicely was a Biddle she wouldn't have 
come. Morbid. That’s what they were 
and she'd always said so. 

“Those were nice copper vases Lor- 
etta. Must have been expensive.” 

“No. No. I don’t think so.” They had 
come from Tom Griffin’s hardware 
store. When she came to think of it- 
Tom's copper vase stuck into Robert's 
grave with roses in it... . It wasn’t 
right somehow. 

“I saw some into Griffin's and they 
were all of sixty-five cents apiece.” 

They knew. Why couldn't they leave 


her alone. She hadn't even told Cicely 
yet. Tom Griffin was a good man. Even 
Robert would have been the first to 
say it. Nervously she tried to change 
the subject. 

“Have some of my sandwiches.” Lor- 
etta passed them out. Even the sand- 
wiches proclaimed her thoughtless. 

“Well, well, what have we here? 
Well, I don’t care if I do. What's in 
‘em? I never see round sandwiches on 
a Biddle picnic before.” They were 
round flat rolls, split and filled with 
seasoned crabmeat and lettuce. Tom's 
favorite. 

“Fish? You know I never eat it, Lon 
etta. Robert and I had much the same 
stummick.”” (Couldn't they let het 
alone?) “We never ate fish. How's 
Cicely on fish?” 

“IT can’t eat it, either.” Cicely chirped 
and her mother wished she'd keep still. 
Ihe spit'n image of Robert. Cicely 
liked Tom fine, but would she if he 
was around the house all the time? Oh, 
Robert 

“T hear Tom Griffin has got himself 

a girl.” Sidney brought it out with a 
drawl and Loretta thought, oh, well, 
here it comes. Lord, tell me what to 
say to them. I haven't forgotten Rob- 
ert, but a lone woman ; 
Walt Biddle spoke 
through the traditional Biddle egg 
sandwich. “Well, it’s about time. He 
must be forty-two his next birthday. 
Let's see, Tom’s mother died in April 
— aa Yep, 
third of April. I see Tom has roses on 
her grave. Pink roses.” There was a 
taut silence while the Biddles mulled 
over the fact that Loretta’s roses were 
also pink and Tom Griffin did quite a 
florist business around Memorial Day 
and probably Loretta got a discount. 
Loretta drew herself up to speak. After 
all, where could you find a better place 
to break the news unless it was at 
church. 


“Is that so?” 


Tom's forty-two the 


“TI heard it was the milliner over to 
Sutter's Corner.” Josiah Biddle, Rob- 
ert's brother, came into the conversa- 
tion with a great throat clearing. Lor 
etta flamed. Milliner indeed! 

“Well, she’s pretty, and she’s only 
twenty and I say 
best.” 
egg. 

“Yup, after his mother and all that.” 
The Biddle women were ominously si- 
lent. Loretta had brought roses. The 
idea. Robert would have wanted lilacs 
like all the rest of the Biddles. 

“Her name is Sue Devon. Nice girl 
too. Tom is sure lucky having a milli- 


Tom deserves the 
Sidney salted his hard boiled 


(Continued on page 35) 





THE AMERICAN ROOTS 


Niw rHINGS are bound to 


originate in a new land where pioneer- 
ing conditions stimulate private initia- 
tive. Yankee inventiveness resulted 
from the ingenuity needed to make a 
living out of rocky New England soil. 
Many of our social and political prac- 
tices resulted from the adaptation to 
pioneering conditions of a sparse and 
scattered population. 

Boston, the nub of New England 
and the hub of the universe, was early 
first in many things — the shoe indus- 
try to the North of Boston, new cults 
and religions along Huntington Av- 
enue. New Englanders rediscovered 
the outdoors. In the fifties, before such 
things were common elsewhere, the 
élite developed summer resorts at 
Nahant and Newport. The middle 
merchant class patronized “mountain 
houses” and summer boarding estab- 
lishments. 

‘The summer camp in New England 
goes back fifty to seventy years. ‘There 
was nothing of that kind in Europe 
until the dictators came, but “The 
first shall be last.” While puffed with 
pride, the more enterprising steal a 
march on us. The Soviets bravely an- 
nounced that in 1937 they sent to 
summer camp over 25,000,000  chil- 
dren, ten times as many as in America 
where the idea had started half a cen- 
tury before. 

At Norwich, Vermont, in 1819 the 
military school idea was started by Cap- 
tain Partridge who had been Superin- 
tendent of West Point, established in 
1802. Military schools spread all over 
the country and up to 1910 there were 
many in New England. There was 
nothing of this kind in Italy until 
Mussolini adopted our New England 
and American ideas. 

The “third degree” was developed 
by our politically dominated Ameri- 
can police at a time when in stabilized 
Europe police methods were on a 
higher professional, well disciplined 
basis. Our rougher methods have been 
quickly adopted by the dictators. The 
Boston Herald, February 6, shows a 
picture of a petty thief between two 
policemen. On his face is an expres- 
sion of intense agony. The caption ex- 


OF FASCISM 


By PORTER SARGENT 


plains the torture. Twisters were 
clapped on one of his arms and the 
arm bent up his back, in a hammer- 
lock. The twister is a new iron claw 
handcuff, invented by a detective, and 
described in the same newspaper a 
few days previous. It causes great pain 
which subdues the most vicious. Here’s 
something the dictators will quickly 
pick up. 

But let’s trace these roots a_ bit 
deeper. 

The modern youth movement 
started, naturally enough, with the 
sentimental Germans. The initiators 
of the youth movement knew, of 
course, of the summer camp in Amer- 
ica, how idealists had developed its 
ritual and routine, how youth had 
been linked up with the rediscovery of 
the outdoors. 

But as the economic situation be- 
came more tense, political control 
dominated. In these groups poetic ro- 
manticism dimmed, but the torch of 
patriotism burned with increasing in- 
tensity. Comradeship, discipline, Spar- 
tan living, were the driving ideals. 
And so they came under the influence 
of the down-and-outer, — Adolph Hit- 
ler of the marvelous voice. He gave 
them an opportunity to stick out thei 
chests, to go after something. He prom- 
ised to remove the Jews from govern- 
ment, professional and business posi- 
tions which really belonged to them. 
And so, backed by capital, Hitler rode 
into power, 

Backward, broken Russia, impover- 
ished and after the war invaded simul- 
taneously by seven nations, was neces- 
sarily slow in organizing its youth. But 
early the Soviets looked to America 
for ideas and ideals. They worshipped 
the American machine. The tractor 
for a time became their new God. 
They hungered for American educa- 
tion. They invited John Dewey and 
other progressive American educators 
to come and advise them. The Dalton 
Plan which originated in’ Dalton, 
Mass., and the American summei 
camp idea were adopted and adapted 
until their own method and system 
could be developed. 

Out of this ferment of American 


ideas, gradually they developed the 
League of Communist Youth or the 
Komsomol, including all between six- 
teen and twenty-three. The Young 
Pioneers for those from ten to fifteen 


was originally organized in small 
groups on the Boy Scout plan. Then 
code, ritual and motto “a!ways ready” 
owed origin to the same source. With 
the inauguration of the Five-Yea 
Plan in 1928, the ritual of the Young 
Pioneers was done away with, Ameri- 
can ideas discarded, and a new plan 
was adopted to make them into useful 
citizens. 

By 1934 one-half of the politically 
active Russians at the time were under 
twenty-one and _ intensively — regi- 
mented. In that year there were 
110,000 Moscow children in seven 
hundred summer camps. All camps 
were furnished with sporting grounds, 
and equipped with stages; 7,000 chil- 
dren were receiving summer rest cures 
in sanatorium encampments. 

When Mussolini marched on Rome 
there were no idealistic groups ol 
youth as in Germany on which to 
build his power. But he was quick to 
recognize the importance and to or- 
ganize youth for his purposes. The 
German youth movement offered 
something, but more came direct from 
the Boy Scouts and the summer camp 
of America with which Italians, re- 
turning home, were familiar. 

Mussolini was quick to adapt the 
best of all this and in giving his organi- 
zation of youth military form, he had 
excellent models from America to fol- 
low. Three centuries before, Ignatius 
Loyola had discovered that the early 
years of life were the time in which to 
remake the personality and determine 
the set of the adult character. Musso- 
lini made full use of Loyola’s teaching, 
and the Italians were ready for him. 

Broken by the war, humbled by the 
great debacle of Caporetto, Italy 
seemed contemptible to the great 
powers. To Americans Italians were 
merely Mussolini stuck out 
his chest — youth did likewise. He in- 
spired confidence. He transformed the 
Italian people. He stimulated then 
egotism, their patriotism. In ten years 
he had “dewopped the wops.” 

The organization of youth as finally 
worked out in Italy centers about 
Balilla which enrolls boys and girls 
from eight to fourteen. From that the 
boys go on into the Avanguardisti 
until they are eighteen, and the girls 
in the Piccole Italiane and the Gio- 
vanne Italiane. In Italy the three and a 
half million boys and girls in the 


“wops.” 
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Balilla corresponds with the three and 
a half million Young Pioneers of Rus- 
sia from ten to fifteen years of age; and 
in Germany the Deutsches Jungfolk, 
for boys between ten and fourteen and 
Bund Deutsche Maedel, for girls be- 
tween ten and fourteen. 

But nowhere at any time in any 
country has so much been done for 
youth from the cradle until they are 
ripe for cannon fodder as in Italy. By 
using the humanitarian and idealistic 
methods of training developed in 
America, the methods of the summe1 
camp developed in New England, the 
methods of the military school and the 
Boy Scout movement, Mussolini has 
brought to every child full opportuni- 
ties for physical development, interest- 
ing group activities, summer liie at the 
seashore or in the mountains, and for 
older youth, outdoor life and activi- 
ties, hiking, marching, swimming, ski- 
ing, mountain climbing, perhaps to a 
degree shared by no other people. 

gut cannon fodder that is nearly 
physically perfect is not enough. The 
morale of an army is even more impor- 
tant than its marching ability. The 
dictator by magnifying the ego of 
youth, by keeping their chests out, 
their tails up, has kept in mind the 
need of morale. There is less of broken 
youth. There is less need for the psy- 
chiatrist. The quality of cannon fod- 
der is not only better physically, but of 
superior morale. The dictator knows 
his job, how to mould and build youth 
to conform to his ideal, to turn out a 
crop of first class cannon fodder. His 
very existence depends upon their suc- 
cess in this. Not since the special breed- 
ing and training methods that pro- 
duced the Janizaries has the world 
seen such high quality among army 
recruits as in these great countries 
under the dictators. 

They were forced to this. Hemmed 
in, conquered, blockaded 
alter the war, their children reduced 
to rickets and starvation, without re- 
sources, foods or medicines, they re- 
sorted to the direct energies of the sun 
on bare skins to build strong bodies. 

In our so called “free” countries, 
where we developed the methods the 
dictators have so successfully used, we 
have had no such stimulus or incentive 
to improve our youth. We have de- 
stroyed the economic 


crushed, 


value of ow 
child crop by our anti-child labor laws. 
Our children yield no direct economic 
reward to those who grow them or to 
those who control. England is feebly 
awakening to the possibility of a 
health program in her meager school 


pall 


system which even now is open to only 
a small proportion of her children, and 
from which they are snatched (in spite 
of improved legislation) to ten and 
fourteen hour a day jobs, on “special 
leave.” 

For adult education the dictators 
have adapted some of our older Ameri- 
can devices. But except in Russia, they 
have not taken advantage of modern 
American methods developed in our 
adult education centers. They have 
not adopted the cruel water cure 
which Americans used to pacify the 
Filipinos. 

Nor have they fully profited by 
some of the devices used on our paci- 
fists here in New England during the 
late “unpleasantness.” At Hartford, 
Conn., for example in 1918, objectors 
to the war, who attended a meeting ol 
the “People’s Council,” the jails being 
crowded, were confined overnight in a 
boiler room where the floor and walls 
were reported to have had a tempera- 
ture of 140 degrees. It baked the re- 
sistance out of them. 

The “third degree” of our American 
police, the use of the rubber hose, the 
dental drill and similar refinements to 
extract confessions—the dictators have 
adopted only part of this methodology. 
Their use of castor oil and the steel 
whip may seem to them more humane. 

The picture magazine Look in three 
recent issues, and the American Civil 
Liberties Union in its bulletins, have 
pictorially portrayed up to date Amer- 
ican methods for the suppression of 
unpopular minorities. Here are ap- 
pealing faces of innocent children de- 
prived of school privileges at Lynn 
and Northampton, Mass., because ol 
the religious beliefs of their parents; 
men and women to whom freedom ol 
speech and assembly is denied through 
illegal force and violence; instructors 
and professors dismissed from univet 
sities for espousing unpopular causes. 
Horrid are the pictures of abductions, 
floggings and murders of intelligent 
and intellectual men whose beliefs are 
not popular or who sided with the op 
pressed; sadistic lynchings of labor o1 
ganizers by police or Black Legion 
abetted and financed by those of 
wealth and power. Nothing like this 
has come from Germany or Italy. 

The American roots of fascism have 
long run underground, but in Massa 
chusetts, under Curley and his armed 
guards, and in Jersey City under 
Hague, these underground roots have 
thrown up lusty growths. Bordering 
my lawn are locust and European elms. 
They send their roots far out unde 

























































the borders and hedges and from them 
shoot up, surreptitiously, lusty suck- 
ers. Left alone these suckers would de- 
velop into great trees. Only vigilance 
keeps them down. 

In an address to the graduating 
class in 1935, Raymond A. Kent, Presi- 
dent of the University of Louisville, 
speaking on “An Open Season for 
Youth,” listing some fifteen subsidized 
organizations, says: “There are numer- 
ous groups and individuals who are on 
the highways and the byways, in the 
colleges and out of them, gunning for 
youth to catch them, to corral them, to 
mould their points of view and their 
beliefs, concerning social and civic in- 
stitutions each in its turn wishes 
to insure the perpetuation of certain 
beliefs, points of view, or institutional 
settled ex-cathedra by the 
sponsoring group 
educated must be given their training 


forms 
those being 
in conformity with this decision, o1 
else the education is described as un- 
American, radical, atheistic, socialistic, 
communistic, or whatever epithet 
seems to the enthusiastic prophet most 
fitting.” 

Ihe roots of fascism underground 
are very much alive. Beware the lusty 
suckers. 


George French 








THE SPRING HARVEST 
SELLS ITSELF 


If Joel Brann can do it, so can any Y ankee farmer —if he 


isn’t afraid to be himself — and to answer questions 


Joes BRANN produces _be- 
tween five and six hundred gallons of 
maple syrup every spring. He does not 
wholesale it, he has no roadside stand, 
he does not peddle it from door to door, 
and he spends a maximum of a dollar 
and a half a season for advertising; yet, 
when the sap stops running, all his 
syrup except the few gallons Mother 
Brann will use in the farm kitchen dur- 
ing the year has been sold for top 
prices. He never has a surplus to work 
off during the summer or to hold over 
for the next season. 

His sales method is as simple as it is 
effective. 

Saturday of the first good sap week 
the local paper carries a small boxed 
notice on the front page: “Sugaring-Off 
Party Tomorrow at Brann’s Sugar 
Camp on the Cairo Road, Weather 
Permitting.” Sunday afternoon the 
customers, nine out of ten of them local 
people, come by car, on bicycles, on 
skis, on foot — once, even by dog sled — 
slushing across five hundred yards of 
meadow from the main road to the 
camp. 

They will eat eventually, but first 
they see the show; for to most of these 
people — town-dwellers in the midst of 
a farming countryside, factory workers 
and tradesmen born and brought up 
on the edge of the land — the making 
of tree-juice into a subtle confection is 
a novelty, a mysterious rite to be ob- 
served with admiration and, perhaps, a 
little awe. 

Sedate matrons exclaim over the 
white-faced oxen, Mike and Ike, in- 
different as cats, owned, trained, and 
driven by Brother Mack, who is still in 
high school. Over the edge of the fifty- 
gallon gathering tank on the sledge 
these matrons peep and smack their lips 
while their dignified husbands trudge 
through the snow a little way into the 
woods to stick their fingers into the sap 
pails and suck them, to see if the sap 
really is sweet; and to watch the hired 


By SYDNEY WOOLDRIDGE 


men gathering from the buckets on the 
side hill. 

Inside the saphouse Brother Dave 
tends the evaporator. There the visitors 
marvel at the huge woodpile that fills 
one end of the camp, at the fire-box 
which can swallow an eight foot log 
with room to spare, at the shallow, 
labyrinthed boiling pan. Fifty times 
during the day Dave explains: 

“The sap runs in by gravity from 
that hundred-gallon storage tank out 
back to this boiling pan. Then it runs 
down this section, up this section, and 
down that section into the further pan, 
the water boiling out of it all the time. 
When the liquid in the further pan 
reaches a boiling point of 219 degrees, 
it’s syrup. We take the pan off the fire 
with that crane and pour the syrup 
through felt strainers into that tank 
with the spigot. 

“. . . Yes,then it’s pure maple syrup. 
Most of it is fancy, but some is 
grade A. Brown sugar! There’s no 
brown sugar in this syrup, lady. 
Well, that may be, but there’s no brown 
sugar in this syrup. ... Nor cane 
sugar, either. You've seen everything 
it’s made from — just sap and heat. We 
put in a dab of butter sometimes to 
stop the sap from frothing while it’s 
boiling, but butter boils right out. 

Oh, it varies. Sometimes twenty cords, 
sometimes thirty; that depends on the 
length of the season. . . . Just as long 
as it freezes nights and thaws days. 

I've heard people say the last run is the 
best, but most think the first is. Per- 
sonally, I think the second run has 
about the best flavor... . Eleven 
pounds to the gallon. . . . When it 
boils at 219 degrees, it weighs eleven 
pounds to the gallon. . . . From ten 
to twenty-five gallons a day; that de- 
pends on the run. We boil every night 
until that day’s run is cleaned up. 

We figure it takes thirty-two gallons of 
sap or one barrel, to make a gallon of 
syrup . that is, if the season is good 


— sometimes the sap is less sweet and it 
takes more. . . . Yes, that isa lot. 

Yes, people do ask a lot of questions, 
but we don’t mind. . . .” 

Meanwhile Mim, Dave's wife, is boil- 
ing down syrup in small quantities on 
an oil stove and serving food — and 
answering questions — for earlier cus- 
tomers. 

“We have to boil down the finished 
syrup to make sugar. . . . We boil it 
until the boiling point is 238 degrees. 
. . . No, it isn’t sugar yet, but you have 
to do some work, too, you know. You 
stir the syrup in your dish with this 
spoon until your arm gets tired; then 
you stir with the other hand, and by 
that time it will be sugar. There are a 
table and benches outside, and pans of 
snow to make leather aprons on. 
Leather aprons? Just drop a spoonful 
of your hot syrup on the packed snow. 
When it hardens, pick it up with a 
wooden skewer. The skewers are in a 
cup on the table. . Well, some peo- 
ple call them sheepskins and some call 
them maple wax, but we've always 
called them leather aprons: you'll see 
why. rs 

And so the customer goes out of the 
saphouse to make his sugar and his 
leather aprons, taking with him a plate 
of unsweetened doughnuts from the 
farm kitchen, a pickle, and a cup of 
coffee made with sap instead of water. 
Outside is a tank of sap for drinking, 
flanked by paper cups. 

But the story is only half-told. The 
syrup sold in this way is hardly a drop 
in the bucket (no pun intended). The 
coin the customer left with Mim does 
little more than cover the cost of the 
food he is eating, and does not begin to 
pay for the time and labor expended. 
The payoff comes when the custome 
has finished eating and is ready to go 
home. 

While he was in the saphouse the 
customer saw a row of gallon and half- 
gallon cans and quart and pint bottles 
sparkling on a shelf. On a table he saw 
a display of Mother Brann’s maple 
candies: squares and loafs of sugar, 
maple hearts, maple creams, all neatly 
boxed and labelled. No one has at- 
tempted to sell him anything, no prices 
have been quoted, no suggestions 
made. Now he returns to the saphouse 
to ask some questions. When he leaves 
for the second time he has ordered 
syrup and candy for himself; a can of 
syrup to be sent to his Aunt Maude in 
Oskaloosa, who, for some strange 
reason, sent him a present last Christ- 
mas for the first time in years; and five 

(Continued on page 38) 
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THE BOATSWAIN’S WHISTLE 


Here is another of Mrs. Richards’ personal vignettes of Old 
Boston and her remarkable mother, Julia Ward Howe 


Asn the many pleasant 
Sports of Age, there is perhaps none 
more agreeable or rewarding than that 
of turning back the hands of the clock 
(supposing it to have a friendly tick 
and a musical strike!) —of recalling 
this or that memorable occasion. I have 
been playing this game recently, with 
so great an enjoyment that I would fain 
share it with others. 

The year is 1864, the very middle of 
that good and much-of-late maligned 
century, the nineteenth; the Civil War 
in its fourth year; Lincoln just elected 
President for the second time. The 
place is the Boston Theatre of venera- 
ble and beloved memory; the occasion, 
the event of the season, the Sailors’ 
Fair. 

The Fair opened on November 9th; 
opened not only with a flourish of 
trumpets, but with a clear, piercing 
note of the Boatswain’s Whistle, the 
“organ” of the Fair, a daily newspaper 
of comely aspect and dimensions. I 
have a bound copy of it before me, con- 
taining nine of the ten issues. 


THE BOATSWAIN’S WHISTLE 
Editorial Council: 


EDWARD EVERETT 
Joun G. WHITTIER 
O. W. Ho_mes 


A. P. PEABODY 
J. R. Loweti 
E. P. WHIPPLE 


Editor: 
Jutta Warp Howe 


I cannot help feeling that the high- 
sounding Council was part of the flour- 
ish. Clear, sonorous notes, every name 
with its own quality. Each dear gentle- 
man wrote (or found in his desk) some- 
thing for the Fair, prose or verse; good, 
whatever it was. But the Editor, I must 
think, did the work. 

My mother was not then the venera- 
ble figure which she later became and 
so long remained. I recall the slight, 
active figure, the dark auburn hair, no 
trace yet of the snows of later years; 
the clear gray eyes, sparkling, soften- 
ing, sometimes — under provocation — 
taking on a steely quality known (and 
feared) in the family as “the Cold 
Gray!” She was never tired, or so we 
thought then. (I am seeing her with 
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By LAURA E. RICHARDS 


the eyes of fourteen-year-old Laura.) 
She knew everything — except certain 
tiresome details connected with quarts 
and pints, which I ignored as heartily 
as she. When I was practising, and she, 
leaving her Kant or Hegel, would open 
her door and call over the banisters, 
“B flat, dear! not B natural!” I knew it 
was B flat; there was no question. 
Briefly, she was as absolutely and un- 
questioningly “Mamma” as in cradle 
and nursery days. 

So, I can readily picture the office of 
the Boatswain’s Whistle. The Editor 
at her desk, writing, writing; pausing, 
pen uplifted, to receive a report from 
the Salem Table, the Newton Table, 
the result of yesterday's raffles, the news 
that the officers of the Kearsarge were 
just entering the theatre. 

The Kearsarge was at the Navy Yard, 
fresh from her victory over the Ala- 
bama; Captain — afterwards Admiral 
— Winslow and his gallant sons, officers 
and crew, were the heroes of the day. 
They were much in evidence at the 
Fair, which had a distinct naval flavor. 
(A whisper runs among the older girls: 
“There is Ancrum Winslow!” “There 
is Lieutenant Walker!’”’) 

Beautiful Mattie Hazard at the 
Flower Table looks up among her 
posies and gazes at those marvellous 
whiskers which Admiral Walker kept 
— I believe — through life. Little Laura 
Howe glances reverentially at these tre- 
mendous personages. A fifteen-year-old 
girl said once in my hearing, with in- 
effable complacence, “All the men I 
know are sub-freshmen!"’ (Laura’s 
swains were in the Latin School, with 
Brother Harry, smarting under Mas- 
ter Francis Gardner, that awful peda- 
gogue.) 

But I have wandered away from the 
Boatswain's Whistle. The first number 
contains an article on “The Whale 
Fishery and the War,” from which it 
appears that a number of patriotic 
whalers served during the Civil War, 
and that the last gun on board the 
Cumberland was fired by a New Bed- 
ford whaler. 

Hard upon this follow Book Notices: 


Reviews of Cornelius Felton’s “Fa- 
miliar Letters from Europe,” and of a 
“Critical History of the Doctrine of a 
Future Life,” by William Rounseville 
Alger, third edition. Why, I ask myself, 
did my mother choose this subject for 
the Journal of a Fancy Fair? The 
probable answer is, she did not. No 
doubt she asked Mr. Alger, a personal 
friend, one of the “Owls” of whom we 
naughty Howe children used to make 
mock, to send her “something”; this is 
what he sent, and — someone else pos- 
sibly defaulting — the space had to be 
filled. 

What else, in this first number? An 
autographed letter from Giuseppe Maz- 
zini, which reads as follows: 


APPEAL TO THE AMERICAN 
PEOPLE 


By JoserH MAzzInI 


America has an immense sacred mission 
to fulfil. It is to break down the barrier 
which a once prudent, now dangerous, 
narrow and immoral policy has erected 
between her and Europe. America’s life is 
the Republican principle. That principle 
is her home, her flag, her aim, her link with 
mankind, and mankind's progression, 
which is the duty for us all. And Europe is 
America’s mother. 

\ mighty universal battle is fought in 
these days in Europe and elsewhere, be- 
tween evil and good, lies and truth, vio- 
lence and privilege of conquest, birth or 
caste and association amongst equals; be- 
tween monarchical and republican institu- 
tions. It is a grand, heroic, godlike battle; 
a battle Life and Death, and 
America cannot keep aloof from it. Amer- 


between 


ica cannot, without a mortal sin against 
God and herself, repeat the words of the 
first murderer, “Am I my _ brother's 
keeper?” America must throw the weight 
of her word and sword, of her thought and 
action, on the scale. Our martyrdom must 
be her own; our victories, her victories. 

But America cannot come forward and 
give her name, her strength, her gigantic 
influence to the sacred war, before having 
cancelled from her national banner the 
black spot which lies there — slavery; be- 
fore having solemnly acknowledged that 
the unity of God is the unity of the human 
family. 

Praise and love from us all to those 
amongst the sons of America who have 
first preached the Gospel of Deliverance! 
Praise and love to those who are now fight- 
ing, dying, conquering for it! They are 
christening America to a new life, to that 
communion with Europe which will bring 
forth salvation to mankind. 


This was to be raffled for — as were 
most of the other articles of value. It 
was the heyday of the raffle, which is 
discredited today, and recognized for 
the cheap kind of gambling that it is. 





In the ’sixties it was new, highly popu- 
lar, and (in the public view) innocu- 
ous. Emerson, Whittier and Holmes, 
when they wrote their poems for the 
Whistle, probably knew that they 
would be joyously raffled for. When 
Mr. Carlos Pierce, on election day, pre- 
sented to President Lincoln the mam- 
moth ox, “General Grant” (cream 
white, not a black hair on him, the 
most superb creature I have ever 
seen), one may suppose the President 
to have been — for once — somewhat at 
a loss; the ox was so very huge! But 
news came of the Sailors’ Fair in Bos- 
ton; the Good Great Man saw and 
grasped his opportunity. “General 
Grant” was presented to the Fair, was 
rapturously accepted; paraded the 
streets of Boston on a flat-car, or some- 
thing like it, all the school-children of 
Boston, including the writer, pursuing 
it “in a kind of profuse, triumphant 
procession,” as Edward Lear says, and 
was finally raffled for. I have not yet 
been able to find out who won him. 
The Editor thinks he might possibly go 
back to the donor, Mr. Pierce, who had 
already won several objects smaller 
than his tremendous gift. Someone sug- 
gested that the ox’s beautiful cream- 
white hide might be raffled by itself, 
but I can find no record of this. 

It is hard to know just what to select 
from the pages of the Whistle. Much is 
of permanent interest; much is purely 
local and temporary. No one today 
cares who won the crimson velvet sofa 
cushion in the raffle. 

Item: An article (“After Addison”) 
by Timothy Titcomb, entitled “Into 
Phillips,” being a somewhat scathing 
criticism of certain of Wendell Phillips’ 
little ways, notably that of vituperat- 
ing, on election days, both candidates 
with neither fear nor favor. The author 
hints that the reason why Mr. Phillips 
will not vote is that “he so much desires 
to be voted for,” and suggests that he 
himself should “be our President.” 

This article was resented by Phillips’ 
many admirers, and in the final num- 
ber the Boatswain gives assurance that 
it was written in jest. 

My mother admired the great orator. 
I recall her saying, “When I am listen- 
ing to Phillips, I believe every word 
he says, but when I come away, nothing 
remains!” or words to that effect. 

The address of the Honorable Ed- 
ward Everett occupies four closely- 
printed columns. I refuse to reproduce 
it, but there can be no harm in giving a 
story my mother used to tell. 

Mr. Everett was an admirer of 
beauty, and a lover of a good horse. It 





chanced that on a certain day he had 
the latter at his disposal; so he invited 
three charming girls to drive with him, 
one in the morning, one in the early 
afternoon, the third when twilight was 
falling. To the first charmer he said: 
“We have the horse in his first morning 
freshness, the perfect condition!” To 
the second he said: ““The horse is some- 
times skittish in the morning; now he 
has settled into his regular stride; the 
perfect condition!” To the third he 
said: “Now we can take our time; no 
crowd, no heat, no hurry; the perfect 
condition!” 

What the horse said is not known; 
and I hasten to apologize to the many 
Bostonians of mature years who were 
brought up on different versions of this 
oft-told tale. 

I remember Mr. Everett well: the 
stately form, the chiseled features, the 
urbane manner. But I was not the little 
girl in the crowded omnibus whom he 
kindly took on his knee one day. The 
trip over, he said, “My dear, you may 
like to know, or it may be your parents 
will like to know, that you have been 
sitting on the knee of Edward Everett.” 
“You don’t say!” said the child. “Any 
relation to the fish man in Anne 
Street?” Here again I am not sure of 
the exact wording, or even of the exact 
street. Another old Boston story; there 
are so many of them. 

Who is this, who comes into the office 
of the Whistle; a cheerful smile on his 
face, a paper in his hand? This is the 
Reverend James Freeman Clarke, the 
beloved pastor, author, friend, of sev- 
eral generations; “Saint James,” Dr. 
Holmes always called him. He was of 
the cheerful saints; one was always the 
better for seeing him. This time he has 
brought balm for the weary editor. 

Remember that the Civil War was 
going on all this time: the “Wilder- 
ness” battles had been fought and Pe- 
tersburg was now besieged; Sherman 
was about to begin his march “from 
Atlanta to the Sea”; less than a month 
before Sheridan had taken his famous 
“Ride,” which resulted in the rout of 
General Early’s army and ended the 
threat to Washington. 

The timely little skit signed “].F.C.” 
has always amused me; I give part of it. 
THE YOUNG TELEGRAPH OPER- 

ATOR’S VADE-MECUM 

With Specimens of Modern Telegrams 


\ DIALOGUE BETWEEN AN EXPERIENCED 
OPERATOR AND AN APPLICANT 


Experienced Operator. You have ap- 
plied, young man, for a place as agent to 
collect and forward telegraphic news. 





What qualifications have you for the office? 

Youth. 1 have been a penny-a-liner and 
city reporter for all the Boston jour- 
nals. 

Experienced Operator. If you are “agent 
of the Associated Press,” you will naturally 
desire to send a telegram every day from 
the front, and from Washington. Other- 
wise, how will you earn your salary? But if 
you have nothing to send, what will you 
do? 

Youth. I will telegraph that “All is quiet 
on the Potomac.” 

Experienced Operator. True. That is, of 
course, indispensable. But that is not 
enough. What will you add? 

Youth. I will say “Important movements 
are now in progress, which it is not proper 
to speak of more particularly.” 

Experienced Operator. Very well, in- 
deed! But suppose an attack has been made 
on our lines, our troops surprised, and 
much injury inflicted. How will you give a 
cheerful aspect to the affair? 

Youth. Would not this do? “Last night, 
an attack was made on our lines, and we 
lost one or two thousand prisoners, and 
about fifteen hundred killed and wounded. 
Some wagons were taken, amounting to a 
few hundred. The enemy, however, it is 
thought, lost a much larger number than 
we, and probably suffered severely for their 
temerity. Steps have been taken to prevent 
the repetition of such attempts.” 

Experienced Operator. I am glad to see 
that you feel your responsibility to keep 
up the courage of the nation by making 
everything as rose-colored as possible. Now 
gives us a specimen of a long despatch, 
made out of nothing at all. 

Youth. “Rumors prevail in the best in- 
formed circles, that certain high officials 
have expressed the decided opinion, that 
before many weeks, steps will be taken, 
which will induce a general belief in the 
community of the most triumphant and 
fortunate results to be attained, in case our 
generals in command succeed in complet- 
ing the plans which have been for some 
time in preparation. 

Experienced Operator. Now give me 
some examples of despatches from Wash- 
ington. 

Youth. 1 suppose that usually the proper 
despatch to send from Washington is this: 
“Important changes in the Cabinet may 
soon be expected. Mr. Stanton will retire, 
and his place be taken by General Fussand- 
feathers. Mr. Seward has also requested to 
be released from his arduous duties, and 
Hon. Mr. Hopehemaygetit, the eminent 
publicist, will be appointed in his stead.” 

Experienced Operator. But is not this 
unsafe? The government might be of- 
fended. 

Youth. Oh, no: I shall contradict it in 
my next telegram, and thus get the matter 
for two. I shall also be paid handsomely 
by General Fussandfeathers and Mr. Hope- 
hemaygetit, for thus putting them before 
the people as in the line of succession. 

Experienced Operator. Give examples of 
more exciting telegrams. 
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Youth. In case we wish to produce a 
little excitement, we must send telegrams 
every half hour, thus: 

(No. 1) Washington, 12 mM. “Events of 
the most serious character are about to 
transpire. Mr. Seward is now with the 
President.” 

(No. 2) 12:30 p.m. “Mr. Seward has left 
the President, and is now passing through 
Pennsylvania Avenue.” 

(No. 3) 1 p.m. “Several little boys have 
been seen running down the avenue. They 
are pursued by a squad of soldiers. Gen. 
Halleck is at Willard’s, with all his staff.” 

(No. 4) 1:30 p.m. “Nothing private has 
yet been made public.” 

(No. 5) 2 p.m. “The city is wild with ex- 
citement. Nothing known certainly of the 
cause of these strange occurrences, but the 
best results are looked for.” 

(No. 6) 2:30 p.m. “The President is at the 
War Department. The messenger has been 
sent for segars, which is thought ominous.” 

(No. 7) 3 p.m. “Mr. Stanton is heard 
laughing. It is believed that the President 
has told a story.” 

(No. 8) 4 p.m. “Matters are now quiet 
here, and all is happily concluded.” 

Experienced Operator. You will do, 
young man. You can have the position. 


The Boatswain often pipes in metre, 
largely (and naturally) about the sea. 
Mrs. Sigourney writes: 

“Go forth, beside the sea, 
Where white-wing'’d navies glide, 
While its mighty pulse is beating free 
In strong, mysterious pride, 

Where deep in coral cells 
Ihe unsunn‘d forests weep, 

And many a wandering child of earth 
Hath laid him down to sleep.” 


Henry T. Tuckerman has a long 
poem on Newport Harbor. H. T. T. is, 
I fear, littke known in these days, but 
his portly figure and urbane demeanor 
come back to me vividly across the 
years. 

Of the poems beginning, “O brave 
Kearsarge!” and, “It was the brave old 
Farragut,” I write nothing; this is all 
folklore, but it does not belong i 
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brief article. | may add that the Editor 
found herself “compelled to reject 
seven poetical effusions having refer- 
ence to the fact that Admiral Farragut 
was lashed to the mast during a recent 
naval engagement.” 

There were many conundrums. The 
pun was already discredited, in spite of 
Dr. Holmes’s “Asylum for Decayed 
Punsters,” but the conundrum was still 
very popular. Here is a set of “Seaside 
Conundrums,” contributed by “H”: 
When is a ship foolishly in love? 

When she is attached to a buoy. 
When is she ambitiously in love? 
When she is making for a pier. 
When is she recklessly in love? 
When she is hankering after a swell. 
When does she give too many refusals? 
When she goes ten knots an hour. 
When is she heedless in love? 
When she dismisses her boatswain. 
When is she indifferent in love? 
When she is looking for some one or 
rudder. 
When is she sensibly in love? 
When she is consort and tender to a 
man-of-war. 

Two serials enrich the pages of the 
Whistle. “Leaves from the Journal of 
Jack Oakheart,” by the author of “The 
Lamplighter.” Has anybody now alive 
read “The Lamplighter?” I loved it; 
wept over it, sitting on a stepladder in 
the Boston Athenaeum; that is all I re- 
member about it. Nor does Jack Oak 
heart ring any bell in my memory to 
day, but “The Journal of a Fancy 
Fair,” my mother’s one and only serial, 
rings a whole litthe merry peal of its 
own. I believe I could pass an examina 
tion on it today. 

“What was the color of Miss Jewel's 
(the heroine's) dress on a certain occa 
sion?” 

“Brown! the bow of ribbon at hei 
collar was pink, matching her cheeks, 
while the diamond on her finger shot a 
sparkle only less bright than that from 
her eves,” etc., etc. 


A dear, happy little story, never pub- 
lished in any other form. Here are two 
paragraphs from it, the hero solilo- 
quizing: 

“The raffle business is, | suppose, the 
great humbug of occasions of this kind. 
It seems to me very much like taking a 
front tooth from a certain number of 
persons in order to make up a set of 
teeth for a party who wants it and who 
does not want to pay for it. Such goug- 
ings as persons with modest resources 
endure from this quarter, with no re 
turn to be looked for! How wicked 
for women, mothers of families, to in- 
sist upon sacrifices of five and ten dol- 
lars from a clerk with a salary! What 
does he want of a grand piano, a sew- 
ing machine, an inlaid cradle, etc., etc.? 
not but that I live in hopes. And 
apropos of this, I have taken a share in 
a handsome set of corals, with reference 
to °° 
“I did not make much progress in 
that quarter, to be sure, being deliv- 
ered up to the raffle-women for the re- 
mainder of the day. And they put a rug 
upon my back, and a doll in my hands, 
and a smoking-cap upon my head, and 
walked me round like a race horse in 
a blanket, or like the elephant in a 
menagerie. There was no escaping 
from them, for they took turns to go 
about with me themselves, carrying 
their litthe account books and attack 
ing every one they met with: “Don't 
you want to take a share in one of these 
beautiful articles? The Rug’s a dollar 

come now, do take a share.’ I grew, I 
suppose, red and white in the face, for 
the persons appealed to, laughed, and 
jested, sometimes not very politely. I 
was pulled and punched, and twisted 
about, being no doubt a pitiable ob 
ject. Somebody said that the ladies 
ought to make money cnough by show 
ing me, but as this was a young fellow 


not half as good looking as myself, I 


(Contin wed on page 37) 











THIS WAS GERMANY, 
THAT THE NETHERLANDS 


You and Mrs. Carroll may not agree about Germany, but 
you'll find her impressions interesting as always 


Nov. 3. We rode from Lucerne to Basle 
over steeply rolling country, through a 
sharp, sweet mist; from Basle to Wies- 
baden over land as suddenly gone flat 
as if it had been stamped upon by a 
giant foot. Rain fell in a steady drizzle 
on rows of thin trees, on a metallic, 
steel-gray river, on bowed peasants — 
men and women both — struggling be- 
side their inevitable oxen in the bleak, 
dun-colored fields. 

How can I describe this Germany as 
we saw and felt it, lacking every quality 
which had so instantly endeared other 
countries to us? No American buoy- 
ancy here, no English snugness (as well 
as smugness), no French gaiety, nor tiny 
Swiss grandeur; and nothing to take 
their place. Only fields to be worked, 
hands to work them, and buildings for 
convenience. Even the sky hung low 
and dead, like wet, blank paper. No 
kinship, no devotion between house 
and owner, plant and pruner, nation 
and people. Everyone, everything 
single, separate, detached — and essen- 
tially hopeless. But not miserable. Not 
thinking. Dully unaware. Perhaps de- 
terminedly so. Just going on. Doggedly. 
Feet on the line. Eyes front. 

The officials at the frontier were 
stern but not unkind. The young man 
with stripes and clanking sword who 
asked me if we carried chocolates or 
cigarettes was even amused, not of- 
fended, when I understood him to ask 
if we wanted to buy some! But some- 
where about Frankfurt we gave what 
appeared a poor return for the only 
spontaneous act of friendliness we met 
with in German territory. A huge, red- 
faced neighbor who had watched and 
listened to the chatter of our small boy 
for hours finally beckoned to him and 
pointed out a picture in a newspaper. 

“Soldier,” said he with enthusiasm. 

“Yes,” Renny replied, without en- 
thusiasm. 

“Another soldier,” 
bor. 


cried our neigh- 


By GLADYS HASTY CARROLL 


“Yes,” said Renny, patiently. 

“And here,” triumphed our neigh- 
bor, turning the sheet, “another —”’ 

“Yes,” said Renny, adding, “I’m not 
very interested in soldiers.” And took 
his leave. 

It is a poor place for those not inter- 
ested in soldiers, for soldiering blots 
out all else. Uniforms are everywhere, 
five, six, and eight on each street cor- 
ner, long gray coat tails flapping over 
swords, faces grave and fair. Hitler’s 
portrait in colors graces the windows of 
the finer shops. More modest establish- 
ments must make do with a photo- 
graph. Toyshops displayed a frame 
snapshot or picture postcard of der 
Fiihrer speaking to a charming little 
girl with yellow hair. More than half 
the dolls are boys in uniform; girl- 
dolls are nurses. How does a child cud- 
dle and tend a Red Cross nurse? Of 
course the answer is she does not; that 
play to German children must be prac- 
ticing in miniature the sorry business 
of being grown-up, and that German 
mothers of the future must not have 
been taught to take their babies too 
close to heart. 

Along the banks of the Rhine are all 
the cliffs, castles, and tiered grape fields 
of song and story, but even here, with 
peasants clustered over the harvest, 
clinging, no one knows how, to such 
sheer hillsides, there is no warmth, no 
character except the cold, bleak, bar- 
ren bitterness which is the new Ger- 
many. Where are the people who made 
the music and spun the stuff of fairy 
tales? In Cologne, seeing the Cathedral 
with the moon behind it, I could have 
cried. It was so beautiful, and so alone. 
Like a magnificent old man with his 
friends and brothers gone before him, 
and only his unthinking children left. 
Nobody now to share his recollections, 
chuckle with him, or remember where 
he put what he loved best. 

Down in the street, under my win- 
dow, it rains hard; and tramp-tramp, 


men in 


tramp-tramp, 
gray are marching past. Why? I cannot 
say. Where? I have no idea. I am only 
an American, staying over-night in a 
German hotel, and realizing that I 
have never heard soldiers on the march 
before. Do they know more about their 


tramp-tramp, 


future, close or distant, than I do? 
Standing on a narrow balcony, gazing 
down at the sides of their wet faces, I 
do not think they look it. Their feet do 
not sound it. Just ‘ramp-tramp, tram p- 
tramp, tramp-tramp, across flat, gray, 
unyielding cement. 


Nov. 7. To people accustomed to in- 
visible state lines the effect of crossing 
European boundaries must always be 
startling. We find the Dutch border 
town incredibly different from its Sia- 
mese twin in Germany. Both village 
houses and farm cottages instantly sug- 
gest Pennsylvania. Faces shorten, 
broaden, and take on serenity as be- 
fore a magic mirror. Voices are calm 
and heavy, with no undercurrent of 
threat or anything else. I say, “Listen! 
Even the conductor’s step sounds dif- 
ferent.” 

We reach Amsterdam in early eve- 
ning, in rain. It is a city of water, with 
streets as shiny wet and black as the 
canals. Walking among the concentric 
grachts of this Venice of the North is 
very beautiful and very confusing to- 
night. The city is ashine and awash in 
the dark. In dimlit little shops we buy 
Dutch farmer clay pipes and hard, cof- 
fee-flavored candies called hopjes. 
Later, from our room, we see a full 
moon plow through the clouds above 
the Amstel River. 


Nov. 8. Today was bright and warm as 
early June in Maine, and we saw Hol- 
land all blue and gold as I had hoped. 

By car to Monnikendam and by 
small white boat (we its only passen- 
gers) to Marken. 

We had heard, of course, how this 
fisher island had turned itself into a 
sideshow for the benefit of tourists 
stupid enough to be intrigued by 
quaint costumes, but we were not dis- 
couraged. We like quaint costumes. So 
over the Zuyder Zee we sailed in a 
spanking breeze, and as our boat ap- 
proached the island, the same pathetic 
group we had met before on postcards 
came trouping down to greet us. They 
are the Marken professionals —a_ big 
old woman too like a witch, a young 
woman with lean face, long, dank curls, 
and wretched teeth, and two or three 
adenoidal children pointing at our 
camera and holding out grimy palms. 
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Having been warned, we were not 
shocked but scattered pennies and were 
off to see the island. 

As we walked single file along a nar- 
row path which wound in and out 
among the houses, a woman in a dozen 
petticoats came to her door and, curt- 
seying, asked us into her kitchen. It 
was neat as if scrubbed with sea sand, 
and the copper pots and kettles shone 
as in housekeepers’ dreams. She told us 
that our first President Roosevelt had 
been brought to call on her, and that 
she had kept open house to tourists 
ever since. His picture was pinned to 
the draperies of her guest bed, which 
adjoined the sleeping quarters of the 
master and mistress, the two curtained 
alcoves together making the north wall 
of the kitchen. We saw the wedding 
dress which our hostess, her grand- 
mother, her mother, and her daughte1 
had worn, each on her happy day. 

But the best came later, when we 
walked alone down the village street 
and met the Marken faithful coming 
home from the kirk. 

There was no apparent relationship 
between these people and those who 
had met us at the wharf. Either they 
were of a totally different social class on 
the Marken religion requires those 
who adhere to it to ignore business pos- 
sibilities on the Sabbath. Whatever the 
explanation, these Markenites — eld- 
erly couples, knots of women, lone 
men, sweethearts, groups of boys and 
of little children — passed us without 
one sidewise glance. Fine, stalwart, vig- 
orous, they strode along in their dark 
blue blouses and pantaloons, billowing 
skirts, laced-in basques, and crisp white 
caps. A hundred pairs of wooden 
shoes echoed down the sunny Sunday 
morning. 

We stood a few minutes beside the 











church and then turned back. The vil- 
lage was deserted now except for a few 
boys racing and dodging on wood as 
lightly as ever young America leather- 
shod. Only the lower halves of the cot 
tage doors were closed, so that through 
the open upper halves we saw quiet fig- 
ures moving between stove and table. 
On every doorstep lay the family collec 
tion of Sunday shoes, carved, initialed, 
and brightly painted, making a flower 
border along either side of the street 

Back at the wharf we took our first 
picture where a forest of the slim masts 
of fishing boats awaited the next work- 
ing day. Two old men in the inevitabie 
blue blouses and pantaloons sat on a 
bridge, swinging their feet, smoking, 
talking, as at least one pair of old salts 
were doing at that moment in every 
maritime village in the world where 
the sun shone. So much has happened 
on the water! 


Nov. 10. The rest of our stay in Hol- 
land is a vague disappointment. Per- 
haps because we trusted it to give us 
another vision of perfection, different 
but no less complete than that of 
Switzerland. This we have by no means 
found, except with Vermeer in the 
Mauritshuis at The Hague. 

Modern Holland is not immaculate, 
at least not in November. Too many 
shops are cluttered and dusty. The 
water in too many ditches surrounding 
little brick cottages is stagnant and 
green. Volendam is all Marken was not 
— the costumes over-elaborate and un- 
becoming to the waved hair and Holly- 
wood postures of the girls who wea 
them; we could not get a picture of its 
harbor masts for members of the popu 
lace trying so perseveringly to be in- 
cluded. Everywhere everyone seems de- 


(Continued on page 35) 





The fishing fleet at Marken, Holland 





EARLY 


enilans 


MEMORIES 


For acceptable Early Yankee Memories within the 
900 word limit, will gladly pay one dollar 





My earliest memory is of riding in a 
sleigh, feeling very cold and tired, but 
proud that I knew better than to cry like 
my baby brother. The family were travel- 
ing twenty-five miles over Vermont hills 
to a new home. 

I have a clear picture of the kitchen as 
we entered it. Large and lonesome, it had 
a stove in the center and very striking 
light and dark striped wall paper on the 
walls, mostly red and black. Father let our 
cat out of the bag, and it crawled on its 
belly to hide under the stove and meowed 
loudly and dolefully. 

That was on the last day of January in 
1877, and I was two years old on the 20th 
of the preceding December. We lived in 
the house three years, during which time I 
had three memorable “hard knocks”: One 
day a big black hog strolled into our yard 
and frightened me. Another time Mother 
sent me with a broom to drive a hen and 
flock out of the garden. The hen flew at 
me, lighted on my shoulder and pecked 
me on the head. Then one time I prevailed 
on mother to let me wash the dishes. There 
was no sink in that kitchen, and the dish 
pan was placed on a table, and I had to 
stand on a box to reach. While feeling very 
proud and helpful, I stepped too near the 
edge of the box. As it tipped I caught hold 
of the dishpan and landed on the floor 
with it on top of me. 

Maser L. Hayes, Lydonville, Vt 


My earliest memory is of Father and 
Mother and their ten children kneeling 
for prayers 

This particular morning they had a 
hired man doing the plowing very near 
the window where I was kneeling. 

One of the horses stumbled and fell to 
his knees, and in the middle of my moth 
ers prayer I remember yelling: “O God, a 
pony fell!” 

My folks said they were dumbfounded, 
as I had never talked a word before, nor 
shown any inclination to try. 

I couldn't have been three years of age, 
and was considered backward in all things, 
especially speech, but am happy to say I 
am not troubled that way now. 

I very likely knew how to say things, but 
thought it best not to waste words until I 
had something worth while to talk about 

I have forgotten many things since this 
incident, but always I can see this as a pic- 
ture before my eyes 

Neue S. Ricnarpson, Springfield, Vt. 











Blackington Ser. ice 


FLOOD CONTROL 
... OUT OF CONTROL 


Au we Yankees boobs, o1 
aren't we? Yes . Say who 
point at obstructionists of ow flood 


those 


control program that their toll of a 
hundred million or so from New Eng- 
land shall continue. No is the cry 
of those who see the invasion of a sloth- 
ful federal giant, who, under the guise 
of flood protection, will destroy every 
right we have. 

YANKEE is indebted to the authors 
appearing in this article for their fore- 
bearance of this form, 
forced upon us by our space require- 
ments. Although their statements fol- 
low their manuscripts 
they 


discussion 


throughout, 
“out of contest” and should 
not be regarded otherwise than as gen- 
eral indicators of what 
this controversy are. 


are 


the issues in 


The Compacts... . 


Howarp P. Nasu, Jr.: After the se- 
vere floods of 1936, Congress appropri- 
ated the sum of $300,000,000 to be 
spent for the purpose of flood control. 
The Flood Control Act of 1936 pro- 
posed that states containing river val- 
leys subject to flood damage should, 
by joint agreement, establish commis- 
sions to build and operate Federally 
approved flood prevention projects. 
The government would then extend 
aid to the states, through these commis- 
sions, leaving only land-taking and in- 
cidental expenses to the states. 

New England had two regions which 
suffered badly in 1936 and which will 
suffer badly again every time similai 
floods occur; the Merrimack River Val- 





Big slip slide near Waterbury, Vt. When the wa- 

ters of the Winooski rose more than fifty feet above 

normal height a great slide of earth went crashing 

into the river bed, leaving several hundred feet of 
railroad track hanging in the air 


ley which lies in New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts, and the Connecticut 
River Valley draining over 11,000 
square miles in New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, and Connecticut. 

Commissions three 
members from each of the interested 
states were formed and interstate com- 


composed of 


pacts were drawn up and agreed upon 
and submitted ap- 
proval. Plans were made for reservoirs 
on tributaries of the Connecticut and 
the Merrimack. 


The Cost... 


It was expected that the work would 
cost the government $15,266,000 and 
the four states $4,985,000. Studies were 
made to show that the program was 
economically sound 


to Congress for 


something 
easily believed, as Massachusetts alone 
forty millions of flood 
damage in 1936. 


suffered over 


White House Disapproval. . . 


When Congress came to consider 
these compacts into which the states 
had entered, the President opposed 
their acceptance. Under the terms of 
the compacts some of the reservoirs 
flood 
control; others could have been used 
for recreational purposes; and at the 
option of the states wherein they would 
be located, some could have been used 


would have been used only for 


for the development of electricity. The 
President claimed that the states in re- 
serving ownership of the dams, and the 
choice of developing power, the com- 
pacts violated Section 4 of the Flood 
Control Act of 1936. In a letter to Con- 
gressman Citron of Connecticut, dated 
1937, President 
made it very clear that, no matter what 


August 27, Roosevelt 
Congress may do, the only sort of in- 
terstate compacts he will approve are 
those which provide that the Federal 
Government shall construct, own, and 
operate New England's flood control 
system. 

Agitation appeared shortly there- 
after in the New England press for the 
adoption of these compacts and con- 
siderable resentment arose against the 
President as a result of his disapproval. 
Further agitation was aroused by Bul- 
letin 181 of the National Popular Gov- 
ernment League of Washington, D. C., 
in which King, Director, 


Judson 
pointed at a so-called 
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Power Joker... 


Jupson Kino: Three able utility 
lawyers officially helped insert in the 
compac ts an innocent looking “‘reserva- 
tion” creating a legal precedent which, 
if ratified by Congress and applied 
to other states would: Strike down 
throughout the United States Federal 
control in the people’s interest of water 
power, established by the Act of 1920; 
paralyze the Federal Power Commis- 
sion; hamstring the President’s Re- 
gional Conservation program; radi- 
cally affect the policy governing the ad- 
ministration of TVA, Bonneville, and 
all yardstick plants; and establish the 
utilities’ doctrine of states’ rights as a 
national power policy. . . . The pres- 
ence of this joker enables the New Eng- 
land delegation in Congress and their 
friends in other states to talk and vote 
for flood protection, which is popu- 
lar, and at the same time to vote to 
kill Federal jurisdiction over water 
power. 

James Lanciey: If the “power 
joker” in the compacts is really as iniq- 
uitous as Mr. King insists, then not 
only were ten members of the executive 
or subcommittee including other at- 
torneys-at-law which actually drew 
them taken in by the lawyers, but the 
Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives in each of the four New England 
States, the Governors, and the people 
were deceived. This bulletin is writ- 
ten by a professional propagandist. It 
is a clever document. It is designed to 
impress the unwary. But a careful read- 
ing reveals Mr. King has been guilty 
of telling only part of the story and in 
much of his argument he begs the 
question. (Sce January YANKEE.) 

Jupson Kine: The association of 
which I am director is utterly non-par- 
tisan and non-sectarian. The editor of 
the Concord Monitor, well known as 
one of the few remaining independent 
journalists of New England, should 
have been less flurried over the docu- 
mented facts in that bulletin and made 
an independent investigation of his 
own, instead of accepting the official 
patois of the proponents of the com- 
pacts as he has apparently done. I am 
pained to find nothing new. My whole 
argument falls, asserts Mr. Langley, 
because based on “false premises and 
assumptions.” A current issue of Pub- 
lic Utilities Fortnightly contains a 
masterly article by Chief Counsel 
Ryan of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion on the legal aspects of the 1936 
Act. I am flattered to discover every 
one ol my contentions were correct. 
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Brown-McCormack Bill: 


Editor's Note: Following the disap- 
proval of the President and subsequent 
discussion of the compacts, Representa- 
tive McCormack, Democrat, from 
Massachusetts, filed an amendment in 
the House which provided, in effect, 
that the Federal Government should 
pay the entire costs of the compact pro- 
visions and, in return, would receive 
full ownership and control. Senator 
Brown of New Hampshire introduced 
a similar bill into the Senate. This 
Brown-McCormack bill has the full ap- 
proval of the Democratic New Eng- 
land delegation in Congress. 

Shortly thereafter, the six New Eng- 
land Governors visited Washington 
with respect to this controversy ; 
now revolving chiefly about the Mc- 
Cormack bill. They returned without 
reaching any conclusion. But since 
that time, Governor Hurley of Massa- 
chusetts, according to the Boston 
Transcript, has abandoned his stand 
for the preservation of the “sovereign 
rights” of the Commonwealth and 
come out for the adoption of the Mc- 
Cormack-Brown amendment. 

Not so, with Governor Aiken of Ver- 
mont, who believes that “the New Eng- 
land struggle with the Federal Gov 


ernment for independence in handling 
flood control problems compares with 
the battle of the colonies against Eng- 
land 163 years ago.” Nor with Gov- 
ernor Murphy of New Hampshire, who 
continues to hold out for coéperative 
action between the government and 
the states. Governor Cross of Connecti 
cut has not yet stated his position. 


State Rights... 


ALLEN Hous: New Hampshire was 
a State before the United States was 
born. Its delegates cast the votes in 
1788 which set the nation on its course. 
It held tithe under royal grants which 
have come in unbroken lines on the 
present holders. 

The compacts were drafted pursuant 
to rights reserved to the states and 
sanctioned by special Act of Congress. 

The New Hampshire Mill Act which 
recognized the public nature of water 
rights was passed in 1866. In 1917, and 
again in 1926, commissions were ap 
pointed to study water resources and 
made valuable reports. In 1923 Ex 
Governor Bass introduced legislation 
authorizing State construction of stor 
age reservoirs. Such a bill was finally 
passed in 1935 and our Water Re 
sources Bill was established. 





WHoe'’s WHO 


Jupson kinc, Director of the National Popular Government League, Wash 





ington, D. C., founded in 1913 “fought to secure the Federal Water Power 
Act of 1920; fought for 17 years to preserve it against maladministration and 
legal attacks, of which the compact joker is the latest, and will continue to fight 
when necessary. Supported wholly by voluntary contributions, and as yet have 
received no campaign contributions from the interests represented by Mr. Frank 
Comerford or Henry I. Harriman. At present the members of the Executive 
Committee are: Edward Keating, Chairman, Managing Editor of Labor; 
Homer T. Bone, Robert M. LaFollette, George W. Norris, U.S. Senators; Edw 
P. Costigan, former U.S. Senator; J. H. McGill, Manufacturer; E. A. Ross, Pro 
fessor at University of Wisconsin; Dr. John A. Ryan of the Catholic University 
in Washington; and Jackson H. Ralston, California attorney and author. Two 
New Englanders serve on the Consulting Committee: Geo. H. Duncan, of I 
Jattrey, N. H., and Lawrence Brooks, a Boston attorney.” 

ALLEN HoLuiis became responsible for the policies of the Concord Electric 
Company as far back as 1901 first public appearance was an address to the 
Society for the Protection of New Hampshire Forests of which he was then 
Secretary and now President . . Served with Governor Bass, Governor 
Rolland Spaulding, Governor Winant, William Gunnison, W. R. Brown, and 
Raymond Stevens in 1926, making a survey of the water resources of the State 
In 1934 served on a committee of James Langley’s unofficial Planning Board to 
study the water resources of the Merrimack Valley. From 1915 to 1920, when 
the Federal Power bill was passed, was in constant touch with the situation on 
account of his general interest in conservation. In 1921 acted for the owners of 
Fifteen Mile Falls and obtained one of the first favorable rulings made by the 
Commission. Has been a member of the lobby around the New Hampshire legis- 
lature for 40 years, “but retired from this honorable profession at the last session 
because my connection with the Planning Board and the Land Use Board 
seemed incompatible with legislative activities.” 

James LANGLEY, Editor and Manager of the Concord Monitor, wrote the 
article, “Here's Your Hat, Mr. King,” which appeared in the January YANKEE 
We wish we had more room here to give you Mr. King’s complete answer to that 
However, enough is included herewith so you'll get the drift all right 

E. T. SKINNER is chief statistician of a large Boston brokerage house 

Scorr AppLeron, J. ALMus Russect, and Howarp P. Nasu are disinterested 
contributors from Nashua, N. H., Mason, N.H.,and Taunton, Mass., respectively. 











According to Mr. King’s Bulletin 
(page 9) four Congressmen “turned 
the searchlight” on the State compacts. 
When they say the compact violates 
Federal law they are misinformed. Mr. 
King’s “joker” was no joke to the men 
who openly wrote into the compacts 
the New England creed of State con- 
trol of water power. They served their 
states well in foreseeing that a desper- 
ate attempt might be made to lay the 
heavy hand of Washington on our 
birthright. 

The opposition to these compacts is 
based on a queer assumption that the 
Federal Government has rights in the 
power of navigable rivers. In truth, the 
Federal Government has no right what- 
soever in the water power of any New 
Hampshire River, navigable or not, un- 
less it has bought it from its lawful 
owners; and under present law it could 
not acquire such right without the 
consent of our Land Use Board, the 
Governor and Council, and the voters 
of the town. (Law 1935, Chap. 74.) 

The local governments of our indi- 
vidual states are bigger and better than 
banks, commissions, or other interested 
groups. They have control over power 
produced by their water power, should 
and do exercise it for the benefit of 
their own people. 

Jupson Kino: The Power Act of 1920 
abolished State rights over water 
power. When in President Theodore 
Roosevelt’s day, the Conservation 
Movement was launched, leadership 
by the National Government was seen 
to be imperative if our natural re- 





Acme 


sources were to be saved. . . . Hence 
the Conservationists of 1908 proposed 
that the United States lease and not 
present as gifts, power sites to private 
companies in navigable waters, charge 
rentals for use of public property and 
impose strict recapture conditions. 

Presidents ‘Theodore Roosevelt, 
William Howard Taft, and Woodrow 
Wilson all championed Federal au- 
thority which is the very heart of the 
Federal Power Act of 1920 and deter- 
mined the nation’s policy. It is the law 
today, notwithstanding the fact that 
the power industry is contesting na- 
tional jurisdiction in the Federal 
Courts today, 17 years after the law was 
enacted. 

In this contest, the power industry 
has lost recently both the Ashwander 
and the 19 Companies case at Chatta- 
nooga. Only the New Rivers case re- 
mains and that is now pending in the 
lower courts. If the power industry 
wins this case, it may well be the Presi- 
dent's program may be lost. If it does 
not win, Federal jurisdiction is prob- 
ably well established. 

In my opinion, Judge Allen’s deci- 





QUESTION 

| What can be wetter than a woman 
with a cataract in each eye, a waterfall 

| in her hair, a running nose, a crick 

| in her back, a spring in her gait, and 
high-tied shoes? 

| Give it up? A woman with a notion 

(an ocean, phonetically) in her head. 

| —J. ALMus RUSSELL. 











Utilities suffer from lack of proper flood control 


dams too 


sion in the 19 Companies case indi- 
cates the direction which our Supreme 
Court will follow in deciding the New 
Rivers one. 

ALLEN Ho tis: Resort 1s now had to 
money. “Let us pay the whole bill,” says 
Washington to Little Red Riding 
Hood. “What big ears you have, 
Grandmother Democrat,” replies the 
sophisticated maid from New Hamp- 
shire. “That looks good to me,” says 
Governor Hurley. If the good sense of 
Massachusetts is blinded by a golden 
shower, her sister states can fight alone. 
It will not be the first time the Twin 
States have fought shoulder to shoul- 
der. John Stark was at Bennington — 
and Molly was not a widow. Governor 
Murphy comes from a stock which has 
gained its freedom from the greatest 
power in Europe. It appears they want 
control in Washington of our water 
powers so that they can use them as a 
constitutional jumping-off place for 
carrying out a lovely plan to confer the 
blessing of an ordered and more abun- 
dant life upon our citizens, who have 
shown by three centuries of thrift and 
industry that they know how to take 
care of themselves, sometimes against 
desperate odds . and who do not 
want to be the well fed vassals of any 
indulgent Great Father. 

Jupson Kine: This is not a political 
campaign . or is it? If you want to 
turn New England against Roosevelt 
and the New Deal, that is one thing 
and your privilege; but if you want to 
build dams to protect your people, that 
is another. 


Power... 


Jupson Kine: It is a discarded the- 
ory that flood control and power de- 
velopment can not be combined. 

Scotr AppLeton: The idea of hitch- 
ing a power plant onto a flood control 
dam and getting free power is as wet 
as the river itself. 

Flood control is a simple job . . . a 
dam with a pond behind it. When the 
big rains come you close the gates and 
hold the flood waters back until the 
danger is over. 

A power job is just the opposite. You 
have a dam with a full pond behind it 
so as to get the greatest fall of water 
possible. After this is done, then the 
boys remember it was supposed to be 
for flood control, too, so they build a 
bigger dam and keep the pond only 
half full . . . but later on, someone 
suggests that it’s no idea at all to keep 
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a pond only half full when it might 
be full and making cheaper electricity 
for the folks . so they fill the pond 
up to the height of the dam again 
and before they know it they are run- 
ning a whale of a power business. Then 
along come the floods again and no- 
body is one whit better off than they 
were before any dam was built. 

ALLEN Ho tis: Some flood control 
dams can be used for power storage, 
where abundance of water and favora- 
ble topography lend themselves to such 
dual use. Stored water available for 
power use at flood control dams usually 
has little or no power value at the 
dam. Prudent managers hesitate to de- 
velop water powers as against steam 
since their cost is always uncertain and 
their performance doubtful. Managers 
naturally incline to steam .. . the 
public demands water power. 

Editor’s Note: It is fairly evident that 
one basis on which the layman will 
make his decision on the rights and 
wrongs of this controversy is that of 
electric light rates. 


Electric Rates... 


ALLEN Ho.uis: The New England 
Governors are not now concerned with 
the price of electricity. The State Com- 
missioners in making the compacts did 
not think in terms of electric bills. Our 
people want cheap and reliable powe1 
produced from their own water pow- 
ers in plants paying their full share of 
the taxes. They want their rights pro- 
tected by a Commission selected from 
their own people and divorced from 


. political and corporate influence. 


State regulation of public utilities has 
not failed here. . . . The same reck- 
less policy which has forced down rates 
and ruined a thriving industry in other 
states, an industry financed with the 
savings of the people, can put rates up 
to provide more money for the lavish 
hand of an easy-going Congress. Per- 
haps we will be punished if we do not 
behave. Congressmen sometimes wish 
to be reélected. In the utility business 
the prospect of having properties made 
worthless through municipal competi- 
tion financed by “Gifts from God’’ is 
not pleasant. 

Jupson Kinc: The New York banks 
and holding concerns which control 
New England operating companies 
do not want any TVA or St. Law- 
rence projects in or near New Eng- 
land. It is therefore right annoying 
to New England folks to be told 
they are paying an average of over 
6¢ per KWH for domestic service when 
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the national average is right at 5¢, the 
TVA average approximately 2¢, and 
Ontario 1.5¢ per KWH. 

Going into totals, if a St. Lawrence 
plant, for example, could give New 
England by its competitive effect the 
same reductions that have occurred 
among private companies in the South, 
New England would save 20 per cent or 
$12,845,870 for domestic service alone. 

But if New England’s total power 
bill of $172,498,914 in 1936 can be pur- 
chased at TVA rates, the saving will be 
over $86,000,000; at Ontario rates, over 
$100,000,000. 

Right there, I take it, is the reason 
why New England, which fought states’ 
rights in 1860 when it spelled slavery 
in the South, is being induced to em- 
brace states’ rights when it means huge 
utility profits in 1938. 

It is amazing to me, further, that the 
New England papers have not pointed 
out this fact: that under the Federal 
Power Act or under the Norris “7 
TVA” bill, the states and municipali- 
ties would have first preference to any 
water power developed at any Federal 
dam, and the only restriction on them 
would be essentially what has hap- 
pened in the TVA region; that is, they 


would be compelled to see to it that 
the consumers got their current at the 
lowest possible rates consistent with 
good service; that while these munici- 
palities pay taxes exactly as would a 
private company, they are not per- 
mitted to keep rates high and turn 
large surpluses over to the city treas- 
ury to be used for general municipal 
purposes and reduce taxes; that they 
amortize their capital investment and 
pay all costs, capital and operating, out 
of revenues, and set everything out in 
the open so that people can know what 
is going on. 

Editor's Note: The New York Times 
on January 20, 1938, carried reports 
of a symposium on the cost of produc- 
ing electrical power conducted at the 
annual meeting of the American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers. Professor D. C. 
Mead of Wisconsin, a past President 
of the Society, characterized attempts 
to establish “yardsticks” as “fantastic 
and meaningless”. “The so-called yard- 
stick for power cost,” he said, “is purely 
fantastical and an impossible ideal, and 
when attempted is only fairly applica- 
ble to the plants or combination of 
plants created for such an unnecessary 
purpose.” 








WHO OWNS NEW ENGLAND'S UTILITIES? 


E. T. SKINNER: From Moody’'s“Public Utility Manual and Company Reports, 
one cannot clearly prove that New England utilities are owned by New England 
people or the opposite. But it is clear that the New England Power Association is 
the greatest single factor in our electric utility picture. Even beyond the visible 
evidence of its influence this company sells to other utilities and municipal 
plants on a wholesale basis and owns minority interests in the securities of a good 
many small companies and several large ones, such as Boston Edison and Lynn 
Gas and Electric. This company serves some 2,500,000 people in New Hamp 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts and Rhode Island and has a gross revenue of 
some 50 million dollars per year. Ownership is divided among some 11,000 
stockholders. Stock ownership is dominated by outside interests. 

Jupson Kinc: The International Paper and Power Company in 1935 placed 
the control of its subsidiary the New England Power Association under three 
Massachusetts “trustees” and devised a plan of reorganization whereby the 
Securities and Exchange Commission exempted it from the Holding Company 
Act. As was pointed out at the time in a dissenting opinion by Commissione1 
Healy, this Massachusetts trusteeship can be terminated in thirty days and 
expires in 1940, so that it may be reasonably assumed that control resides 
actually in New York City. 

E. T. Skinner: Apparently New England-owned, are Bangor Hydroelectric, 
Boston Edison, Western Mass. Companies, Eastern Utility Assn., Lynn Gas and 
Electric, Municipal Plants, United Illuminating, Hartford Electric Light, and 
the Connecticut Power Company. These companies serve some 3,300,000 at a 
gross revenue of 80,000,000 dollars and have 65,000 or more stockholders . 
some of whom no doubt reside elsewhere than New England. 

One thing about the New England utility situation is that its management 
is largely local management. Even in the case of New England Power, it is 
fairly clear that the management is determined by the operating men of the 
properties. 

Jupson Kino: At the present time my cursory survey of the home town power 
companies serving 892 cities with a total population of around 4,885,000, cover- 
ing at least two thirds of New England and74 per cent of its population indicates 
they are under the domain of outside power executives in New York City. 

















FLOWERS OUR 
GRANDMOTHERS KNEW 


By CHARLES A. CHESLEY py 


Beacons, juniper and 
witch hazel, even the re-claiming forest, 
may try to obscure New England’s cel- 
lar holes and make us forget the once 
thriving farmsteads, but each spring 
the lilac is triumphant. This little root 
was planted by the gentle hands 
of our grandmothers long, long ago, 
and it has grown and increased so 
much that it is probably the most loved 
“native” plant in New England today. 
In fact, the purple lilac is now the 
state flower of New Hampshire. 

Probably the native home of this 
plant, Syringa vulgaris, was eastern Eu- 
rope, but it came to this country from 
England. So well-adapted to our condi- 
tions did it prove that there is scarcely 
an old homesite in the eastern states 
without its lilacs, purple or white. 
Which is the main argument in favor 


Hepaticas 


of using lilacs for 
hedges around 


oul modern 
homes and _ gar- 
dens. 


One of the earli- 
est importations 
of our grand- 
mothers was that 
which we now 
consider a perni- 
cious weed, bounc- 
ing Bet, often 
called old maid’s 
pink. Apparently 
this had some real 
or fancied medici- 
nal value, judging 
from the Latin 
name, Saponaria 
officinalis. How- 
ever, it is proba- 
ble that it 
brought over for 
its usefulness, 
since the 
and stems exude a 
mucilaginous 
juice, which forms 
a lather when 
combined with 
water. The first 
part of the name 
refers to the soap- 
like quality, while 
the last part 
means medicinal. 
This plant is a 
rugged perennial, 
spreading rapidly 


was 


roots 


G. E. Potter 


rootstalks, a 
pest in the mod- 
ern garden, but a 
monument to our grandmothers who 
died a hundred years agone. 

It is probable that the peony was an 
early-comer. This is sometimes found 
around old homesites, where the 
houses have been gone many years. 
Apparently the red was the earliest 
known form but the white appeared a 
good many years ago. It has been said 
that this flower was brought from 
China by the early Yankee traders and 
did not reach this country by way of 
Europe, as most of the early garden 
flowers did. At any rate, it is evident 
that our grandmothers knew and ad- 
mired Paeony officinalis at least one 
hundred years ago, and perhaps more. 

\ whole book might well be written 
about the old roses. The rose grows 
around the world, at least in the north 
temperate zone. We have a number of 


native species, but most of our garden 
roses are from the old world. It is prob- 
able that our ancestors brought with 
them from the British homeland, the 
kinds of roses that were growing there, 
as wild or cultivated plants. We do 
know that the Sweetbrier or Eglantine 
of Europe early became common in 
New England. Our grandmothers 
brought it with them and it proved so 
adaptable to the new conditions that 
it spread out over the rocky pastures 
and along the roadsides. This we not 
only find near homesites but far re- 
moved in wilder places. We may well 
guess that those young women of old, 
seeking a home in the new land, 
brought along a root of the sweet 
pink roses to soften their homesick- 
ness. 

Other roses which early appeared in 
New England were two or three forms 
of the Scotch rose. This is identified by 
the low form and the branches densely 
covered with prickles. These prickles 
are of two lengths, first a dense cover- 
ing of longer ones and countless shorter 
lengths between and around. The most 
common form of the Scotch rose had 
small white flowers, mostly double. It 
was commonly planted in cemeteries, 
where it has persisted long after all 
care has been stopped. The scientific 
name, Rosa spinosissima, refers to the 
spiny character of the 
branches. 

The Cinnamon rose, a kind of semi- 
double, with cinnamon scent and red- 
dish blooms, was an early favorite. It 
has persisted in many localities and is 
often found far from homes. This, ap- 
parently, was not a European rose, but 
reached us from China. 

The French rose, Rosa gallica, is the 
great double red rose that was planted 
everywhere in the early days. This was 
the earliest double rose known. It was 
brought to Europe by the Greeks or 
Romans and became so well known in 
France that it was named for that 
country. ‘Today we find great patches 
of the low bushes by the roadsides and 
near old houses. In all probability this 
came to America somewhat later than 
Colonial days. 


stems and 


Some of the plants which our an- 


cestors brought from Europe have 
turned into serious pests. We might 
mention the common white daisy of 
New England fields, first brought here 
as a garden flower, but the seed liked 
our soil and it grew and spread to be- 
come a very undesirable immigrant. 
The common dandelion and common 
yarrow are similar immigrants, brought 


over for their medicinal value, while 
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our field buttercups probably came in 
by mistake. 

Old cemeteries are interesting places 
to study old plants. Our grandmothers 
had several European plants of low 
growth which they reserved mostly for 
the places of the dead. Such a plant is 
the little creeping ground ivy, fre- 
quently known as gill-over-the-ground, 
Nepata hederacea. 

A plant which was a favorite for 
cemeteries was the cypress spurge, Eu- 
phorbia cyparissias. Planted near the 
grave of a departed loved one, it has 
sent out its roots far and wide until we 
find today whole fields overgrown with 
it. The pretty yellow leaves at the top 
of the stalks were considered attractive 
by the older gardeners. This is a plant 
of the family which has given us the 
poinsettia, snow-on-the-mountain, and 
many other striking garden plants. 

Of the lilies, apparently but one was 
known to our grandmothers. This was 
the Tiger Lily, still popular in our gar- 
dens. The first bulbs of this lily were 
said to have been brought from China 
to England early in the eighteenth cen- 
tury by shipwrecked sailors, who ob- 
tained them in the East for food. Sev- 
eral kinds of lily bulbs are used fon 
food in Asiatic countries, among them 
the Tiger and the Gold-Banded Lily of 
Japan. At any rate, the tiger lily be- 
came well established in old gardens 
even in Colonial days, and it is often 
found near cellars, where the houses 
fell down many years ago. The soil olf 
Yankeeland proved congenial to this 
beautiful lily and today it is not fully 
appreciated, because of its common- 
ness. 

Not a true lily, but of similar charac- 
teristics, is the tawny day-lily, Heme- 
rocallis fulva, which has become so 
common as to be considered a native. 

This was an early importation from 
England, where it had become com- 
mon earlier as a garden subject. The 
natural home of this plant was farther 
to the eastward, and it may have been 
brought west with the Huns in thei 
early invasions. This has found a home 
which it likes along our New England 
roadsides, where during the early sum- 
mer it brightens many a landscape. 
This is very persistent, when once es- 
tablished, and it spreads rapidly. Every 
old house had its clump of day-lilies. In 
recent years, this plant has been greatly 
improved and many beautiful hybrid 
forms have been produced to grace our 
modern gardens. The lemon lily, an- 
other form, was a considerably later 
immigrant to our gardens. Theold kind 
has orange flowers and the later lemon 
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yellow. Flowers of these plants last but 
a day, hence the name. 

A plant found around many old 
houses, even today, is the pink or red- 
flowered yarrow, Achillea millefolium. 
Botanists are not agreed as to whether 
this was originally a native of America, 
or an early immigrant. Apparently it 
grows round the world in the northern 
hemisphere. The white yarrow of fields 
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By Joun S. HOLDEN 


A lilac bush grows by the door, 
Or where the door had been. 

An acre, maybe two are left 
That woods have not closed in. 


The apple tree, the cellar hole, 
The hearth stones know a lot 

Of what went on and who has died 
That neighbors soon forgot. 


The lilac blooms despite neglect, 
The hearth has no more flame, 

And nature now takes back the land 
That man has tried to tame. 


Fires can’t kill that lilac bush; 
It lives though winter’s freeze. 
It lives, the symbol of that hearth, 
Beside unfriendly trees. 
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and roadsides is everywhere abundant, 
but it is only occasionally that we find 
plants with red blooms. This form was 
cherished by our grandmothers and 


was one of the herbs used in home 
medicines. 
There were a number of plants 


which the early settlers brought along 
with them for medicinal purposes; the 


common tansy, Tanacetum vulgare, 


may have been for beauty, but prob 
ably it was more for use, certainly the 
burdock, Arctium lappa, was brought 
along for its useful qualities. 

There were forms of 


two pansy 


which early became common in ow 


gardens. The little Johnny jump-up 
was a European native and probably 
grew wild in the home woodlands ol 
England. Certainly this is indicated by 
one of the old names by which it was 
known: in certain sections, the name, 
“Five-faced Underwood” was not un- 
common. The plant has five faces; it 
grew under the woods at home, hence 
the name was brought along with the 
seeds of the plant. The two forms are 
very similar, with one showing much 
more yellow than the other. 


At least two forms of campanula 
were known in Colonial gardens. The 
common, Campanula glomerata, has 
many shady places where 
houses formerly stood. It is the kind 
with the tall spikes of purple flowers. 
Another more slender kind is C. rapun- 
culoides, which seems to prefer road- 
sides and more open places. Both of 
these are natives of eastern Europe and 
\sia and may have been brought to 
early Dutch or German 
settlers. We know that found a 
place in early gardens and today are 
more or less common. 

There are many other plants which 
our ancestors brought over with them 
in the early days. We might mention 
the celandine, Chelidonium 
which considered of 


overrun 


America by 
they 


majus, 
medicinal 
value; elecampane, Inula helenium, 


was 


also supposed to be useful; the mints, 
of which the true peppermint, Mentha 
piperita, and spearmint, Mentha spi- 
cata, are well known. These, with at 
least two or three others of similai 
qualities, brought over from European 
brooksides, early became common. 
Some of the plants of our grand 
mothers’ did 


naturalized; that is, they were not able 


gardens not become 
to compete with the new conditions. 


hollyhocks, 


hearts, columbines and spider lilies. 


There were bleeding 


There were a few tulips and daffodils, 
but all the old plants have beer’ im 
proved so much that the Colonial 
would rather crude to 


forms seem 


modern gardeners. 
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MAKING MiP] 


some 


These photos show the steps used in making that old New 
boiled 


England favorite, maple syrup. The trees are tapped and 


buckets hung to catch the sap; as the buckets fill the gathering _ leavi 
begins, on foot, with horses or oxen and an old sled, and in 


cans < 


The photographs are by courtesy of C. T. Bodwell, W.t@rd White, 
J. C. Kendall, Amos Eaton, G. H. Grimm, John Wondell and 








MiPLE SYRUP 


New some of the larger ‘“‘bushes” in pipelines. The sap is then 


and boiled over wood fires until all the water has evaporated, 
ering leaving only the pure syrup or sugar, which is now packed in 
d in | cans or fancy boxes for city folks. 


well, W.l@rd White, Alion H. Blackington, Pailip D. Gendrean, 
+ John Wondell and The Vermont Department of Agriculture 














TOWN REPORTS 


(Continued from page 7) 


There must be many places where some 
such group action could be of great value. 
Not only does it accomplish the particular 
end in view but it unites the community — 
a thing sorely needed in many a township. 
— WALTER HArp. 


Connecticut Goes Ahead... 


Connecticut is filling up with just the 
right kind of people and industrially is go- 
ing ahead very fast. There are several 
“Amoskeag” situations there: Ansonia, 
Derby, Shelton, and notably, Jewett City, 
where a large cotton mill employing four 
or five hundred went out of business and 
the citizens are raising enough money to 
take care of their share of the expense of 
turning it into a rayon mill. New Milford 
now has so many industries that they are 
practically filled up. 

In Hartford, G. Fox and Company, the 
largest department store in town, is spend- 
ing two and one-half million dollars for a 
new building. The Southern N. E. Tele- 
phone Company is building a new office 
building and headquarters in New Haven, 
costing about the same amount. Pratt & 
Whitney Company of Hartford, manufac- 
turers of machine tools, etc., employing 
about 2,500, just bought a large piece of 
land and are about to build another new 
plant to employ some 3,500 hands (this, 
by the way, has nothing to do with the 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Company in East 
Hartford, where 3,200 people are em- 
ployed.) The Bridgeport Brass Company 
at Bridgeport, is building a new brass mill 
at a cost of two and one-half million 
and so it goes all over the State, with the 
exception of the textile industry. Indus- 
trially, Connecticut is 
‘Tuomas C, PERKINs. 


very active. — 


Woodstock Is Proud... 


Woodstock, Maine, is proud that they 
have more young people in college this 
year than can be found from any other 
town of its size in the State. 


Crime Report from Eastham .. . 


Here's a short story on crime from East- 
ham, Mass., population 606: 
From Town Report covering last year: 


SUPPRESSION OF CRIME ACCOUNT 


Appropriated: $50. 

Expended: Court orders, $3.15; police 
badges, $3; Walter F. Nickerson, $5; total 
$11.15. 

Balance to revenue: $38.85. 

Recommendation of Finance Committee 
for Suppression of Crime Account, 1938: 
appropriation of $30.— Don Trayser. 


North Canaan High Living... 


Ray Green, first selectman of North 
Canaan, Conn., met the writer on the road 
and said: “Fer gosh-sake don’t get seen 





a-talkin’ to me! I'm plumb disgraced! 
Some of them Frantic Fannies have been 
investigating the ration allowance I give 
my folks on town aid. They've catched me 
paying ‘em less than the approved budget 
allows for grub, an’ I don’t dare go home 
at night. What they don’t know is that 
these town-aiders is livin’ better than ever 
before in their lives.” — Britt GARRIGUSs. 
Salisbury, Without Benefit of 

PD. G&G. 2s» 


From one of its town road jobs, Salis- 
bury, Conn., flashes this notice: “This Is 
NoT a government job! We're paying for 
it ourselves!”” — Bric, GARRIGUS. 


Johnson Gets What It Wants... 


Johnson, Vermont, needed a playground 
and got it. Morris Hill, an understanding 
grandpa, who owned a desirable little 
piece of land down by the river said he 
would be willing to let the village have 
the use of it for a dollar or two a year. 

The voters, anxious to keep their chil- 
dren away from the heavy summer traffic, 
underwrote the project. They set aside 
$175 to make a beginning. That was three 
years ago and now, with the same amount 
appropriated each year, the playground 
has become the core of the village life. 
Tourists stop to eat their lunch there, 
workmen go there for an end-of-the-day 
kids under the trees and 
toddlers are taught to dog-paddle by a 
WPA supervisor. 

The Johnson playground is very much 
Rev. A. Rircuie Low. 


swim, wrestle 


a going concern. - 


Freeport Cusses the NLRB .. . 

In 1932 Freeport faced being taken over 
by the State. The usual loan in anticipa- 
tion of the collection of taxes (on top of 
everything else) would have exceeded the 
town’s debt limit. Reasons were: 


Since 1916 the town had been lax in paying 
back its temporary loans, leaving a balance 
each year that accumulated until the annual 
interest charge exceeded the appropriation for 
roads, bridges, and sidewalks. 

In 1918 a new high school had opened, and 
$25,000 was due in 1938. A 
sinking fund had not been kept on schedule, 
and in 1932 about $12,000 was at hand. 
back had not 


a bond issue for 


Collections of taxes been 
pushed. 
An important bridge was washed out and 


the town had no credit with which to repair it. 


until 
you set your house in order. Immediately 
municipal expenses ‘vere cut to the quick. 
Through sheer genius the town bonded its 
$30,000 indebtedness at a time when most 
banks were very sorry and all that. Pro- 
vision was made for bringing the school 
bond sinking fund up to date. The tax 
rate jumped to a high of 51.80 in 1935. 
Between 1932—the year of the Big 
Wind — and 1937 the town paid its current 
bills, provided for complete payment of 
the school bonds on January 3, 1938, and 
made the first of six annual payments of 


rhe bank said “nothing doing” 





$5,000 on the bonded indebtedness in 
May, 1937. Provision for the annual pay- 
ments of five other $5,000 installments in 
future Mays is made. 

The tax rate dropped to 49.60 in 1936; 
to 48.00 in 1937; and was expected to drop 
annually until 1943, when the last of the 
town bonds would be paid off, and the 
town would be debt free. The program 
was in the hands of a vigilant Budget Com- 
mittee who had complete backing of the 
voters. 

In the lean years of depression and reces- 
sion this financing was not only difficult, 
but may sound like a pipe dream to out- 
siders who do not know Freeport. Freeport 
never had a depression. In 1916 a local cor- 
poration — identified in all practical re 
spects with the town itself — was formed: 
The Freeport Realty Company. Owning 
factory buildings, its duty was to keep them 
occupied, which it did. The profit from 
this consisted entirely of local payrolls and 
the attendant prosperity of the town. Free- 
port’s shoe factories operated at peak all 
through the lean years, and at the begin 
ning of 1937 everything was rosy. 

1937, remember, was the year that the 
town began emerging from its period of 
retrenchment. In 1937 Freeport began pay 
ing its bills, and looked forward to standing 
upright again on solid financial ground. 

It was in 1937 that the New Deal, via 
such media as Madam Perkins, F.D.R., the 
NLRB, and also the tariff provisions, began 
fostering labor trouble and _ badgering 
shoe-makers (among others). 

Freeport’s biggest shoe factory, employ 
ing over a thousand with a payroll of — say 
— $15,000 a week, signed up all legal and 
proper with the A.F. of L. The C.L.O. ob 
jected, and with the aid of such of Frankie's 
pushovers as was necessary — including and 
not excepting the NLRB — this organiza 
tion descended on Freeport and closed the 
big shop. The shop, appropriately, closed 
on Labor Day. The town went to work with 
customary speed to right the trouble, but 
was thwarted at every turn by unions and 
the Labor Board. Right now things are 
looking up. But the whole trouble must be 
laid, and Freeport so lays it, on the heads 
of those Federals concerned, and on the 
labor tactics they sponsored and allowed 

Phis closing of the shop naturally ruined 
tax collections for 1937, promises poore) 
collections for 1938, and reduces to nil any 
chances of back collections. It also loads 
the town with poor bills. And all this is a 
monkey-wrench in the financial gearing 
that was working so splendidly. The Fed- 
eral bunch could only offer a WPA project 
to alleviate conditions, but the town had to 
provide part of the funds. The Budget 
Committee winced as the voters raised the 
money in a special town meeting on 
January 15, 1938. 

It will work out all right. But it sure 
raised hell with the schedule. Sometime, 
when you're in Freeport, if you want to 
hear some old fashioned Yankee cussin’, 
just ask someone what he thinks of the 
NLRB. Joun T. Gourp. 
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LETS REALLY PLAN 


OUR ROADS 


As automobile deaths mount, experts turn to ways 
and means of harnessing the killers . . 


Win E roadside beautifica- 


tion remains the all-absorbing topic 
among our civic improvers, adequate 
“highway planning” is being sadly, if 
not fatally, neglected. 

Road intersections are surrounded 
by flower gardens. A relentless war is 
waged against billboards and hot-dog 
stands. All over the country enthusias- 
tic garden and women’s clubs, together 
with newspapers, are sponsoring the 
planting of miles of roadsides. Yet deep 
canyons are still being carved into ou 
beautiful hillsides, our village streets 
and town commons are widened into 
superhighways depriving our colonial 
architecture of its setting and changing 
our beautiful quiet New England 
towns into a chain of ugly and noisy 
motor marts. Moreover, after all this 
damage is done the result is no more 
than an inadequate road system in 
which the supply never catches up with 
the demand. 

Adequate 
mands that we ; 
highway pattern must be designed to 
absorb and control that most versatile, 
powerfully dangerous and constantly 
transportation, 


highway planning de- 


“conceive anew.” A 


growing means ol 
which embraces all types of automo- 
biles from the almost extinct Model T 
Ford to the latest type of truck-camel 
carrying a half-dozen of its own breed 
on its back. 

Our conception of road design is still 
that of enlarging the present road sys- 
tem — as if the auto were merely a me- 
chanical horse and buggy going a little 
faster, and requiring a little more 
room, easier grades, and a better sur- 
face. 

We should, in fact, view the auto 
mobile as an entirely new motion- 
agent without precedent, as to its po- 
tentialities, and 
There was no such failure to “conceive 
anew” when the steam train came into 


dangei demands. 


the transportation picture: it was given 
an exclusive right of way without ac- 
cess except at certain indicated cross- 
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ings. The analogy is perhaps little more 
than a point of tangency — yet it seems 
strange that we allow to the constant 
stream of speeding vehicles the same 
unrestricted right of way we accorded 
to the relatively slowly moving horse 
drawn vehicle: is that not one of the 
reasons why even a most complicated 
trafh« 
death and accident rate? 


set of laws fails to reduce the 

A road is a means to an end whether 
it be an eight-lane superhighway or a 
mere logging road, and as such it 
should be designed for and adapted to 
the end it serves. 

The original road was a means of ac 
cess from the four corners 
the 
Smith, Brown, and Jones. If Jones lived 


the origi 


nal town — to homes of farmers 
on top of the hill it was just too bad, 
but up the hill the road went. Thus de- 
veloped a road system still known as 
farm-to-market roads. 

It was this network that became the 
foundation of our highway system, and 
road planning became primarily the 
improvement of this network. Radii 
widened and reduced. 


were grades 


Railroad tracks are less than 5 feet apart, 
yet the railroad right of way is seldom less 
than 10 times the width of the actual road 
bed. The automobile has proven to be a 
far more dangerous locomotion means than 
the train mainly because of unprotected 
rights of way 


and uncontrolled highway 








Every time a road is repaired a few 
kinks are taken out to improve align- 
ment and a few canyons carved into 
the hill to reduce grades. 

All these roads passed through the 
towns, because that was the end they 
served. This fact 


is sufficient to ren- 
der them basically unfit for the new 
“end” — long distance travel at great 


speed. Now the impatient traveles 
curses the dozens of towns he must go 
through when on a long trip, while 
these towns, once expecting an increase 
in business from the traffic, gained only 
an increase in sudden death. 
Undoubtedly public ownership of 
these rights of way discouraged their 
abandonment in favor of new ones to 
be purchased: land-taking even for 
public benefit is a cumbersome and ex 
pensive process. It should be remem 
bered, however, that the cost of widen 
ing and regrading roads that are in the 
wrong place must eventually be added 
to the cost of securing new land for 
roads that will be in the right place 
when this need becomes more obvi 
While this failure to 
forecast adequately the automobile’s 


ously evident. 
future requirements may be condoned, 
there is no longer any excuse for a sim 
lack of The hand 


writing on the wall is as legible as it is 


ilan vision today! 
alarming. 

Che first step is to determine and, as 
far as possible, anticipate, the “ends” 
his 


can best be done by means of a land- 


our highway system must serve. 


use plan covering all human activi 
ties — work and play — taking place 
and anticipated within the State, and 
in some cases within a region bounded 
by common interests as are the states of 
New England. Such state and regional 
land-use studies must be made by co- 
operating State Planning Boards. 

The State Planning Board should be 
the clearing house where the needs of 


industry and commerce, the problem of 














The curbstone (1) to separate traffic is as 
efficient as the 10-foot sod strip, (2) but 
neither solves the problem of blinding 
lights. The wide strip when planted (3) 
removes the headlight danger. 


housing, the demands of flood-control, 
the opportunities of outdoor recrea- 
tion, would be recorded and co-ordi- 
nated. Only by such co-ordination can a 
highway system be devised which will 
serve these various interests without 
causing either to interfere with the ef- 
ficient development of any other; with- 
out such centralized co-ordination a 
proposed highway may utterly ruin the 
best town plan, or totally upset a zon- 
ing ordinance. Unco-ordinated indus- 
trial plans can destroy invaluable 
recreational values, while expensive 
highways may be built on land des- 
tined to remain under water by flood- 
control projects. 

Industry is increasingly being served 
by trucks and trailers demanding 
more road space every day: it must 
communicate its transportation plans 
to the State Planning Board so that 
these may be considered in planning 
the highways. The trolley car is giving 
way to gigantic buses; commuting is 
done by auto, and one wonders how 
that latest evidence of our nomadic in- 
stinct, the house on wheels, will find a 
place on the already over-crowded 
highway. 

Moreover, in New England, trans- 
portation means a good deal more than 
just getting from one place to another 
as fast as possible. From the recrea- 
tional standpoint and viewed in the 
light of returns in dollars and cents, it 
means in some cases just the opposite, 
namely, the opportunity to enjoy at 
leisure the unspoiled scenery and his- 
torical evidence so rich in’ New Eng- 
land. 

It is indeed generally recognized that 
this scenic beauty and these records of 
history, so intimately a part of this 
beauty, are definitely listed as valuable 
assets on the economic inventory of the 
New England States, and New Eng- 
land’s “industrial business” is now 
heralded as her largest and most profit- 
able. These values must be made acces- 
sible, but more important than that, 


they must be protected. Yet in pro- 
viding accessibility, untold damage has 
been done to these scenic and histori- 
cal values, thus allowing the means to 
defeat the end. This will continue un- 
til a survey is made of all scenic and 
historical values and these are pro- 
tected by zoning laws and corollary re- 
strictions. Then only shall we know 
where superhighways should go, and 
where they should be excluded in fa- 
vor of minor roads selected for the en- 
joyment of scenery or history. These 
roads can be improved without butch- 
ery. 

Thus we have, on the one hand, in- 
dustry and commerce demanding am- 
ple room and facilities for heavy and 
fast traffic. This can only be supplied 
by a new concept of highway size, and 
type and methods for handling traffic. 
New rights of way must be purchased, 
not less than 200 feet wide, remaining 
outside cities and towns. These rights 
of way should be inaccessible to abut- 
ters or minor roads. Zoning regulations 
would allow business locations at strat- 
egic points and far enough back to 
avoid the confusion and danger now 





EcBert HANs says: 
“T feel that the article deals with | 
the very sickness of which the bill- | 
board nuisance is only one of the 
many symptoms, and a minor one 
at that. I also feel that this whole 
anti-billboard crusade expresses the 
typical American way of trying to 
cure symptoms while stubbornly ig- 
noring the disease. This disease is | 
none other than lack of co-ordinated | 
farsighted highway planning based 
on an adequate conception of what | 
a modern highway should be. 
“Cure that disease and the symp- 
toms, billboards, ugly hot-dog stands, 
and other roadside monstrosities, 
will automatically disappear. 
“Billboards, like furniture, can be 
removed by a stroke of the pen, but 
the destruction of our natural beauty 
and historical values which will con- 
tinue as long as the present system 
of unco-ordinated land-use planning 
continues means the destruction of 
| Yankeeland’s greatest economic as- 

set, and Yankeeland’s new delineator 
and champion cannot afford to lose 
one day in its crusade against such 
destruction. 

“I do not pretend that my article 
offers the solution, nor do I have 
illusions as to my own importance. 
All I hope is that an opinion, based 
on twenty years of land-use planning, 
expressed within the covers of 
YANKEE may start something.” 
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so evident at roadside stands. Connec- 
tion with other roads must be by over- 
and under-pass. 

Opposing traffic should be sepa- 
rated. This limits one’s attention to 
one traffic line only, while on the un- 
limited highway the extra lane “for 
passing only” is too often used simulta- 
neously by opposing cars. The segrega- 
tion of different types of traffic and 
their assignment to special lanes should 
be studied in detail, so that one might 
travel long distances without meeting 
a red light. 

As this new superhighway bears the 
burden of long distance travel and in- 
dustrial transportation, minor roads 
will thus be relieved. These, of course, 
will offer far greater attractions to the 
tourist who can now linger and see the 
sights. These roads need no longer un- 
dergo the changes so damaging to ou 
scenery in futile attempts to make 
them into insufficient speedways. These 
are the roads that should attract the 
attention and devotion of those who 
wish to protect and beautify: the ex- 
ponents of roadside planning and road 
beautification. 

Roadside planning should be an in- 
tegral part of the highway plan from 
its very inception, and not —as it is 
today — supplemental thereto. The 
purchase of a right of way for a new 
highway should include adjoining 
areas suitable for camping and picnick- 
ing. It so happens that such areas are 
usually of little value from an agricul- 
tural standpoint, while, if the right of 
way is inaccessible, they will have no 
roadside-business value. Thus the road- 
side planner’s study, if made in con- 
junction with that of the highway engi- 
neer, may considerably influence the 
scheme. 

The preservation of scenic values, 
the planning of nearby potential rec- 
reational areas along the traffic lanes, 
are as definitely a part of the highway 
design as are the problems of align- 
ment and grades. The traffic lanes and 
the roadside together constitute the 
highway, and neither should at any 
time or stage be considered without 
the other. No longer must the roadside 
planner come into the picture after the 
road is built, designed or even merely 
staked out, to do the best he can with 
the leavings — slopes, kinks that were 
taken out (known as curve elimina- 
tions), abandoned right of way, and 
whatever else his ingenuity may dis- 
cover for recreational use or for the 
traveler's enjoyment. 

Roadside planning should combine 
utility with beauty. A complete survey 
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should be made of all adjoining areas 
that are suitable for stopping along the 
road to eat lunch, to camp or perhaps 
merely to rest and admire an outstand- 
ing view. 

The beauty of the roadside includes 
all that can be seen from the road; the 
road itself is merely the point of view — 
the picture may be miles distant. 
Therefore, much of the road beautifica- 
tion might well be called a negative 
process — the opening of views by re- 
moval of obstructing growth. 

It is also negative to a large extent 
by the fact that nature will give us far 
finer roadside planting if left alone — 
our main contribution being that of a 
sympathetic understanding of her 
ways. Some of the finest roadside plant- 
ing can be seen along abandoned roads 
where shade and sun, dryness and 
moisture create and maintain their 
own colorful pictures of flower and 
shrub. 

If planting must be done one should 
follow nature’s cue: only native plant 
material should be used, and according 
to the requirements established by na- 
ture, the new planting should reflect 
that of the surroundings, thus avoiding 
garden-like spots alien to the land- 
scape. 

Roadside planning should not be 
left to the unco-ordinated efforts — 
laudable as they may be — of private 
effort and organizations. I have the 
greatest admiration for these expres- 
sions of civic consciousness and the 
increasing realization of our civic re- 
sponsibilities toward the beauty which 
nature has so generously bestowed 
upon New England. Yet, it should be 
realized that successful roadside plan- 
ning and beautification require fully as 
much professional skill and horticul- 
tural knowledge as the planning and 
building of the highway requires the 
highest engineering skill. 








GOOD FELLOWSHIP IN 
PORTLAND... 

In Portland, Maine, the Wood- 
fords Club thrives, depression or no_ | 
depression. Each member takes a | 
turn at waiting on table during the 
bountiful suppers every Friday. No 
notices are sent out. Good fellowship 
brings together the members — doc- 
tors, farmers, carpenters, seafarers, 
judges, ministers and lumberjacks. 
There is no advertising, liquor, pro- 
fanity or gambling in the club 
and yet there is a waiting list of five 
years long! The club owes no bills, 
all kitchen left-overs are given to the 
needy, and the speakers are dis- 
tinguished men from all over the 
country. — Harry K. Torrey. 











In order to promote such co-ordinated 
planning the different departments 
controlling the various aspects of plan- 
ning must cease to work independently 
of each other. Only the State plan can— 
and therefore should — indicate where 
highways should go to serve all inter- 
ests without hurting any. The func- 
tion of the highway department should 
be limited to the detailed design and 
construction of the highways on loca- 
tions determined by the State Plan, 


ILLUSTRATING WHAT MusT BE CONSIDERED 
IN SECURING THE RIGHT OF WAY FOR A 
HIGHWAY 
A— The separated freeway wide enough 
for eight traffic lanes — four each way. 

B — The boundaries of the right of way to 

include: 

1. Enough land to zone and protect each 
road side. (Automatic illumination of bill- 
boards, etc.) 

2. Service stations under highway con- 
trol, located at proper intervals. 

3. Grade separation at intersections. 

4. Prevention of private abutment. 

5. Camping facilities in specially adapted 
areas, which may include scenic values on 
an extensive scale. (Without private abut- 
ting rights on the freeway, land alongside 
the highway will have little value since 
there will be no unlimited business oppor- 
tunities.) 


with adequate provision within the de- 
partment for roadside planning. 

Highway design is not land-use plan- 
ning. It is an engineering function, the 
science of building the best road from 
one given point to another, involving 
technical problems of curvature, the 
effect of centrifugal force on objects 
moving along curves, grade percentage 
with its economic requirements of bal- 
ancing cuts and fills, an extensive 
knowledge of road-building material 
and equipment, and of the dispatch 
and control of traffic. 

Yet all this does not deal with the 
road as a subservient factor in the land- 
use plan, and until land-use planning 
becomes part of the civil engineer's 
training he will continue to view the 
road he builds as an end rather than a 
means. Many existing methods and 
prejudices will have to be removed be- 
fore such co-ordination becomes a fact. 
State planning boards must gain more 
public confidence and recognition, and 
as the result thereof, more legal author- 
ity. The public must be educated to 
appreciate the aesthetic values of the 
home town, and the need to save them 
from all land abuse by zoning and the 
exclusion of superhighways from rural 
town centers and pictorial units. 

Town planning boards being at the 
mercy of the town meeting’s “ayes” 
and “no’s,” the good results of their 
work are per se in direct ratio to the 
civic status of the townspeople. The 
Yankee loves to be agin things, on gen- 
eral principles. Many a sound town- 
zoning ordinance was killed because 
certain people resented not being able 
to keep pigs on their premises within 
the center of the town, although they 
never kept pigs in their life and never 
intended to do so. 

Let's get down to bedrock and really 
plan our roads for the greatest good of 
New England. 
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This month, when “. . . to see if the 


Town will appropriate a certain sum 
is the theme song, we believe that it will 
be quite appropriate to consider the good 
old standby: Yankee Thrift. 

On this subject comes one of the most 
amazing accounts of brave and thrifty liv- 
ing we've ever seen. It is called: 


HOW TO LIVE 
ON A HALF A DIME A DAY 


By CLARENCE MANSFIELD LINDSAY 


If you're familiar with the hills of Can- 
terbury — and what portion of New Hamp- 
shire has a greater charm? — you may have 
visited what is known as the “Worsted 
Church.” There is no other church quite 
like it; and it presents a scheme of interior 
decoration which is striking, indeed! 

Worsted, cotton and bright-colored pa- 
per are all employed; and the church 
stands as a monument to the memory of 
Elizabeth Harper Monmouth, of Canter- 
bury town. In fact, for a period she actu- 
ally lived in the structure — took care of it 
and even read a sermon from its pulpit 
every Sunday for a number of years. 

gut it is not of this particular phase of 
her life that this paper has to deal; but 
rather of her amazing exemplification of 
economy — an economy forced upon her by 
misfortune. 

Of course, we may readily admit that 
the New England character is renowned 
for frugality; yet how many of us could 
accomplish what this woman did, who, so 
she writes, awoke one morning to find her- 
self poor. Indeed, her income was almost 
nil! 

“T don't know as I can say I awoke —I 
was like one in a dazed dream for months. 
I was as one stunned, and knew not what 
to do. There was the old roof above me, 
dearer than life. To sell or mortgage it 
seemed like disgracing myself in the eyes 
of the world and dishonoring my ances- 
tors.” Mark that, you folk who may be 
planning to dispose of the old homestead! 
“But I had not a dollar of money left, and 





or 
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I had no health. Thus there was no work 
to which I could turn to earn a living.” 

Well, there was the house and some 
land; and she received twenty dollars for 
grass, twelve for pasturing and in good 
years three for apples. With a crippled arm 
and a blinded eye there was no work she 
could do, she says, save knitting and mak- 
ing mock flowers; and the utmost she 
could earn in a year was fifteen dollars! 

It seems that Mrs. Monmouth had lost 
a “sufficient income from government 
bonds” through misplaced confidence. In 
her reduced state she received much gratui- 
tous advice as to what she should do. Isn't 
it remarkable how many people there are 
who can tell you what you should do when 
you're in a tight place? 

Fifty dollars then, from which ten must 
be deducted for taxes. 

“With the ensuing forty I was not only 
to make ‘both ends meet’ but all ends 
meet, and twist into a neatly knotted 
skein, as my frugal gift to each succeeding 
New Year.” 

With forty dollars per annum upon 
which she could reasonably count, she 
thought: “Twenty of this forty I must 
spend for food.” 

“It shall never be,” said the mind, “I 
care nothing about your old body; it must 
go to dust soon, any way. You must under- 
stand I shan’t starve, and I shan’t eat trash, 
either. I have always had the best, and 
make your plans accordingly.” 

That was “war to the teeth” as she 
terms it. She would live on seventeen dol- 
lars and save three to continue a first- 
class weekly. (Food for the mind.) In fact, 
she assigned ten dollars for reading and 
thirteen for fuel. 

She had enough wood on hand when the 
great loss befell, to last the greater part of 
a winter; and the next one she got through 
with a single cord, sawing it herself — even 
though with her disabled arm she could 
only worry off a few sticks at a time. 

But when we come to her triumphs in 
providing clothing, we have Yankee thrift 
and ingenuity at its best. 


YANKEE Pays One Dollar per item accepted for this department 


She had a palm-figured dressing-gown 
lined with purplish flannel — the outside 
in tatters. This she ripped to pieces, 
washed and pressed the flannel, secured 
sufficient of the palm-figures to make three 
bands around skirt and sleeves — which 
helped to hide holes and faded spots in the 
flannel — and then raveled an old, scarlet 
worsted under-sleeve, trimming each band 
with a narrow, fluted edge. She was pro- 
vided with quite a dressy garment —‘“‘clean, 
whole — almost tasteful.” 

Out of an old straw bed-tick she fash- 
ioned a common suit; and from the frag- 
ments of a pair of blue drilling overalls 
left on the premises by a former work- 
man — cut narrow strips and stitched on 
the skirt for trimmings. 

“Well,” she declares, “I suppose I was 
proud, and determined to have some 
‘style’ about my garments. At a little dis- 
tance my suit appeared like a neat-striped 
print, or more like a substantial gingham, 
and it had the wear of half-a-dozen cali- 
coes in it. My bed-tick gown! Will not 
some poet step forth and give it immortal- 
ity?” 

Shoes and stockings were a double prob- 
lem. As for shoes, she had to do without 
for the most part; but one decent pair she 
would keep, but not to be indulged in 
every day. She took the soles of worn-out 
rubbers, lined them with flannel, and laced 
them on her feet as sandals! 

Stockings? She found a knitted shawl 
that had been in wear for possibly a quar- 
ter of a century, and a number of under- 
garments which had been knit by hand 
out of homespun yarn in the old days. 
These garments—a mass of odds and 
ends — she washed, and found the yarn un- 
rotted. It was a work of weeks to ravel, tie 
up, wind into skeins, color, rinse and re- 
wind into balls for knitting. She found 
some redwood and copperas, and so had 
several shades of color, and proceeded to 
knit five or six pairs of socks, and had balls 
of varn left to “foot down” for years. 

She had no outer garment to weat 
abroad, save an old and defaced watet1 
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PIE FOR BREAKFAST 


We will pay one dollar for every tried- 
and-true Yankee recipe printed herein 
each month. (And we have no objec- 
tions to your bringing or sending us a 
sample of your wares, along with the 
recipe!) 
ee eS @ 
THRIFT PIE 
I defy anybody to tell this from a gen- 
uine mince pie: 
1 cup thick sour cream. 
1 cup of raisins chopped fine. 
1 scant cup of sugar. 
2 common crackers rolled fine. 
4 teaspoon each of salt, cloves, cinna 
mon, nutmeg and allspice. 
Stir in one egg. 
Bake between crusts the same as a 
mince pie. This mixture looks a little 
thin but bakes up just like a mince pie. 
Add a few whole raisins if you like them. 
Mrs. ALFRED ELDEN 
Portland, Maine. 
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proof cloak. But in an outer room had been 
hanging, for maybe fifteen years, a rusty, 
fulled cloth overcoat of her father’s, lined 
with fine black lasting, wadded and quilted 
in diamonds. She dragged it off to her room 
in triumph! 

The old cloak she washed and pressed 
smooth, and cut away the worn thread- 
bare portions to replace with strips of the 
dark cloth of the overcoat! Indeed, she 
managed that the cloak should look as if 
purposely trimmed with another shade of 
material, and had a respectable garment 
fitted for service through a number of 
cold winters. 

Bonnets? She simply went without. “A 
woman four years without a bonnet!” she 
exclaims. 

There was the problem of food on half 
a dime a day. Sometimes she would go 
through a whole week on “two baker's 
loaves — sixteen cents; a tablespoonful of 
ginger, and gill of molasses — not more 
than tweny-three cents, thus saving twelve 
out of the thirty-five allotted for the week's 
expenses.” 

Cornmeal she used largely. One-fourth 
pound of meal (one cent), one-fourth 
pound of dried beans (one and a half 
cents) and two cents’ worth of salt pork 
four and a half cents total 
port her very well for a day and a half. 


would sup- 


Three cents’ worth of barley boiled with 
two cents’ worth of butcher's trimmings and 
three cents’ worth of potatoes provided 
nourishing food for two whole days, and 
once a month she indulged in a baking of 
gingerbread or got a pound of lard and 
fried an eating of doughnuts in a tin cup 
over an oil-stove. 

With all her contrivances and poverty, 
Mrs. Monmouth always held in reserve a 
dollar or two for any special call of charity; 
and a pittance for the Bible and mission 
cause. Even though the roof leaked and the 
windows were rickety and the chimney dis- 
charged “a mournful brickbat in every 


driving storm,” out of the wreck of all she 
could get sufficient for existence, save a few 
dollars for good books, and a few more 
to help any worse off than herself! Note 
that, you folk who think you're hard 

pressed financially! 

In short, she lived and thrived on half a 
dime a day; or rather, on forty dollars a 
year, all things included! 

“However hard it may be to do without 
the comfort, abundance, or elegance which 
may once have been our own, it is doubt 
less not a poor and useless lesson,” says 
Mrs. Monmouth, “to learn how much we 
can do without, and yet suffer no essential 
loss of what is noblest and best.” 

Her little work “Living On Half A Dime 

\ Day” has a message for us of today. Whit 
tier and Henry Ward Beecher and others 
gave it notice —and shall New England 
neglect to pay tribute to this noble woman, 
that her memory may long remain green in 
Yankee-land? 

“An old house and some land.’ 

She stuck to her old home and provided 
her own “farm relief,” and we of today 
may take new heart remembering what 
she accomplished on forty dollars a year. 
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PHE CAPE HORN UNDERSHIRT 
By Bos Foor: 


The generations-old rivalry between the 
islands of Martha's Vineyard and Nan 
tucket, has been and still is the subject of 
many a yarn dear to the hearts of those in 
dividuals who just naturally feel that any 
one from the mainland is a mere off-Is 
lander. 

Now the weekly 


tucket is distinguished where ever it goes, 


newspaper of Nan 


if for no other reason than its extra-large 


page size. Truly a massive sheet — “jest 
right fer wrappin’ away winter wool- 
ens!"’—as an Islander once described it; 


it is the literary right bower of all well 
informed Nantucketers. 

However, the Vineyarder has long pre 
ferred his Gazette, that mine of local in 
telligence beloved by all true and adopted 
descendants of Athearn and Mayhew 

But when the Vineyard and Nantucket 
whalers backed their tops'ls in the South 
Pacific, and hove to for a gam, all hands 
were glad enough to get any news that 
savored of home. That is, all hands except 
great-uncle Cleaveland —a_ con 
firmed Vinevarder. 


Cap'n 


That worthy, according to some who 
had sailed under him, refused to admit 
the newsworthiness of the Nantucket pa 
per even in the fan Pacific twenty-two 
months out of New Bedford. 

For it was told of him that once when 
they spoke another vessel and the crew 
made ready to visit back and forth, he in- 
structed his mate: 

“Get what Gazettes they'll swop. And 
get some Nantucket Inquirers, too — The 
readin’ matter in them don’t amount to a 
cuss, but down off the Horn they'll make 
damned fine undershirts!”’ 














SERMONS IN STONE 
For the most revealing Yankee epitaphs 
printed herein each month, we offer a 
sheaf of pure white calla lilies, and a 
dollar, Send yours in to the Collector, 
with the name of the cemetery and the 
date of the stone, if possible. 

x** * 
FROM GRAVEYARD IN STONINGTON 
CONN 
Date: around 1860 
“When Ruoper Istanp 
by her legislation 
from 1844 to 1850 
REPUDIATED 
her REVOLUTIONARY debt 
Dr. RicHMOND 
removed from that Strats 
to this Boroucn 
and selected this 
as his Family Burial Place 
unwilling that the remains 
of himself and family 
should be disgraced by being 
a part of 
the common earth of a 
REPUDIATING STATE” 
CHaries Rurus Harte 
New Haven, Conn 











Present-Day Turret 


More than 300 quarts of woodchuck 
meat have been put away on a farm in 
Wood- 


chucks were so plentiful that the family de 


Chittenden County, Vermont 
clared war on them. In one day, the father 
sat on a sunny bank and shot 15 of the 
animals for the family storage shelf. 

And a freight train wreck on the Cen- 
tral Vermont brought well-filled larders to 
many families near Hartford, Vt. High 
quality beef from the wrecked refrigeraton 
cars was given to the families. But rather 
than splurge on 150-300 pounds of meat 
the thrifty housewives canned most of it 
for winter use 

G. Harris DANZBERGER 
Scarsdale, New York 
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Wuy CHANGE? 


In the litthe Massachusetts village of 
Warwick where my boyhood was spent 
some seventy years ago, lived a highly re- 
spected couple. He was captain of the lo- 
cal militia and justice of the peace and 
lived to be over a hundred years old 
It was the proud boast of the couple, 
then nearing twenty-five years of house- 
keeping, that “we have the same brine in 
our pork barrel that was made the first 
year of our marriage.” 
Everetr HAsTINnGs 
Boston, Mass. 










NEWS AND COMMENTS FROM THE SEVENTH NEW ENGLAND STATE 


NEW DEAL NEWSPAPERS? 

“No President,” says the Coos County 
Democrat, “was ever inaugurated who re- 
ceived from the press generally, those who 
had opposed him as well as those who fa- 
vored him, the support that was accorded 
President Roosevelt.” “But,” asks a Bos- 
ton Globe reader, “has New England any 
‘New Deal’ newspapers now?” YANKEE 
would like to know, too. 


INSANITY AND CRIME 

Recent killings by homicidal maniacs 
of other inmates at the Medfield, Mass., 
State Hospital has caused widespread 
charges and countercharges from individ- 
uals and press. The Boston Traveler ques- 
tions, however, if some of those who have 
shouted the loudest have not an axe to 
grind (political or otherwise), and ends 
with the sober assurance that both Gov- 
ernor Hurley and his predecessor, former 
Governor Curley, have given intelligent 
consideration to the care of the mentally 
ill. 

The Boston Transcript, on the other 
hand, finds in the tragedies ample proof 
that “official control over cases danger- 
ous to society is not adequate — either 
within or without the State institutions.” 
“Psychiatry,” it urges, “must be made to 


THE FIRST “TOUCH” OF SPRING! 











WELL ISEE ITLL. 

SOON BE INCOME 

TAK TIME AGAIN! 

“THANK GOODNESS 
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give clear and certain diagnosis in dan- 
gerous mental conditions and plan control 
accordingly.” 

Department officials hold the institu- 
tions too crowded and undermanned to 
allow for adequate control or diagnosis, 
yet point out that before Governor Curley 
made it a political football the State De- 
partment was considered the best organi- 
zation of its kind in the United States. 

New England has been too recently 
stirred by its wave of sex crimes by de- 
generates outside institutions not to fol- 
low with interest Vermont’s proposed 
plan to have available to all public wel- 
fare departments an expert psychiatrist, 
and eventually to hold mental clinics 
throughout the State. 


NEW ENGLAND PORTS 

The Boston Transcript paints a pic- 
ture of the old days when, with the St. 
Lawrence River’ icebound, Portland 
claimed to be the chief Atlantic port of 
Canada. 

Today New England ports — Boston, 
Providence, Newburyport, Portland — are 
actively planning for a revival of sea trade. 
Excavations of Boston’s new 40-foot chan- 
nel that the largest boats may enter its 
harbor, has, as recounted in the Newbury- 
port News, also reawakened enthusiasm 
for redredging Newburyport’s harbor. 

Just why the time is propitious for New 
England's “Return to the sea” is explained 
by Ralph E. 
has made himself an authority on the mat- 


Bailey of Providence, who 


ter. In the past, he shows, artificial prefer- 
ential freight rates by railroads on long 
hauls to ports south of New England, all 
but eliminated her sea commerce. Now in- 
creasing costs at over-congested mid and 
south Atlantic ports, chiefly New York 
and Baltimore, put New England's ports 
at equal advantage. And he points out, 
Boston and Providence are nearer to South 
America —a fast developing market for 
New England made goods—than any 
other port in the north except Halifax. 
New England’s South American trade will 
exceed all expectations within the next 
decade is his prediction. 


TOURISTS AND RELICS 

New England regionally and as a whole 
goes to considerable time and expense to 
make its attractions known to the tourist. 
New England weather is usually included 
in this list— but should it be when the 
thermometer gets unseasonably low? This 
is a point of controversy over which resi- 
dents of the Berkshire region wrangle 
when the winter weather grows unusually 
nippy — and the Berkshire Eagle follows 
the dip of the mercury in its pages. “Keep 
it dark,” pleads one faction. “Let her rip,” 
says the other. Pestered, the Eagle gives 
as its opinion that all weather is unusual 
anyway, and makes good news, and the 
colder it is the better the news. Who 
minds the cold nowadays, it asks, with 
modern heated dwellings for the winter 
enthusiast to come back to, and points 
to Lake Placid that doesn’t mind telling 
the world when it gets to twenty-five below 
out there. 

But if New England is concerned with 
the tourist trade, and what the tourist 
comes for, it is concerned with more than 
the weather. New England’s relics and 
records and antiques are the “priceless 
heritage” that draws the tourists like flies to 
honey. Which is good business, right 
enough, says the Vineyard Gazette, if the 
tourist doesn’t run off with all the heritage. 


Hot Or Cold, Wet Or Dry? 
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For the Gazette is exercised over an enter- 
prising visitor who after quietly circu- 
lating round the island, returned to New 
York having picked up — cheap — all the 
old whaling log books available. “Irre- 
placeable — part of the Island's heritage,” 
scolds the Gazette. “Relics of this sort 
must be kept here.” 

The Boston Globe is annoyed to learn 
that the town of Scituate, Mass., intends 
to cut down all its fine old elms and widen 
its streets to accommodate tourists who 
come to see the elms. “Sheer genius,” it 
decides. 

But the Reverend Arthur Johnson of 
Ipswich is the most annoyed of all, thun- 
dering at “the city slickers, who came into 
Ipswich and walked off with a part of one 
of the town’s ancient houses.”” The town 
sold it to them, which makes it all the 
worse, says the Reverend — “just one more 
instance of the sack of New England.” 
And he has no patience with the Boston 
Transcript’s “well-oiled apology for the 
intruders.” 

JUDGESHIPS 

Kenneth I. Taylor, legislative agent for 
the Massachusetts Federation of Labor 
recommends that judgeships, which he re- 
fers to as “the ripest plums” in the politi- 
cal basket, should no longer be appointive 
but decided by popular vote. The Berk- 
shire Eagle does not agree. Even if these 
officers, it says, have been frequently re- 
warded in payment of political debts, 
there is little evidence that those ap- 
pointed have betrayed their trust. And 
selecting of judges by popular vote would 
immediately throw the positions open to 
political machines. Can we trust, it con- 
tinues, the voice of the people who are 
wont to call into service the Huey Longs 
and James Curleys? The secretary of the 
Massachusetts Bar, Frank W. Grinnell, 
is of the Eagle’s opinion, while the Bos- 
ton Traveler indicates the fallacy of be- 
lieving that people are competent to elect 
judges, but not competent to elect gov- 
ernors to name the judges. 


Going Up, Sir? 
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The Christian Science Monitor sum- 
marizes President Conant’s annual report 
as follows: “Fewer but more fit college 
students should be admitted to American 
Universities, as today there is an over- 
crowding in the learned professions which 
now threatens the United States with con- 
conditions of unemployment.” 

President Conant primarily emphasized 
the need of education that will lead to 
practical accomplishments in life, rather 
than the time-hallowed liberal education. 
While granting his duty to point out over- 
crowding, the Newburyport News wonders 
if he is not too interested in utilitarian 
studies — contrasts the recent remarks of 
Chicago’s Dr. Hutchins in the Saturday 
Evening Post in defense of broad and 
cultural education. 

President Conant recommends 
adequate 


“more 
scholarships for promising 
young men from lower economic levels,” 
and contends that no deserving student 
should be denied educational opportuni- 
ties for economic reasons. 

The Hanover Gazette finds, however, 
in quoting Joseph Morton, Tufts College 
Alumni Secretary, that “thousands of dol- 
lars available in scholarships which would 
provide free education for New England 
students go begging each year. Students 
want something for nothing,” Mr. Mor- 
ton maintains. “High and _ preparatory 
schools are not turning out enough out- 
standing students to supply New England 
colleges. All this talk about not having 
enough money for a college student is a 
lot of baloney.” 


RELIGION 


In New England the Protestant church 
has its prophets of doom, both lay and 
clerical, who find, as does the Reverend 
Doctor Charles Morrison, that “it is at 
the end of its cycle — in the midst of a the- 
revolution.” Columnist Bob 


Washburn believes this is all due to the 


ological 


licentiousness of the times. 

jut, while admitting that Protestantism 
is indeed in danger, Dr. Ockenga of Bos- 
ton’s Park Street Church, denies it is in de- 
cay; thinks that it needs only a more vig- 
orous attitude to combat “the alien forces 
operating in America. Protestantism is 
bound up,” he says, “with America’s na- 
tional heritage — American democracy,” 
and the end of Protestantism, he feels, will 
mean an end to a democratic form of gov- 
ernment. 

Following the lead in England, unity of 
all Protestant churches will be the solu- 
tion to the problem, is the opinion of 
Episcopal Dean Sturges. Those opposed to 
this, fear that combining may mean only 
acceptance of general faiths of Christian 
ity — and that the intensity of sincere faith 
will be lost. “Breadth,” they warn, “comes 
simply because all views seem of equal 
value.” 

In the meantime New England com- 
munities, too long aware that they support 
more churches than they can fill, hear with 








interest that in Williamstown, Mass., six 
out of seven Protestant churches contem- 
plate merging. 


AIKEN 

Forthright Governor Aiken, neither 
friend of government administration nor 
utilities, usually gets full boding of the 
press wherever he goes. It is news then 
when the Rutland Herald, usually so 
staunchly supporting him in all matters, 
takes exception to his attack on the loan 
policies of Vermont banks. Asserting that 
the Governor's accusation that the banks 
were loading the expense of bad invest- 
ments on those least able to carry it needed 
more facts to make it hold water, the Her- 
ald counters the latter's threat “the day 
may come when farmers’ coéperatives will 
handle farmers’ banking,” by stating that 
a great many banks will be glad to be re- 
lieved of the responsibility. 


DEMOCRACY AND PARTY 
LINES 

That party lines have crossed or are 
losing their identity is the tenor of Harry 
Kittredge’s remarks in his column “Iron 
Mt. Road” in the Reporter. Remarking 
that Governor Murphy and 
Bridges are New Hampshire's outstanding 


Senator 


personages, he finds cause of astonishment 
that “Here, oddly enough are two staunch 
members of the Republican party fighting 
to restrain a Democratic president from 
nullification of states’ rights, held by An 
drew Jackson to be one of the fundamental 
principles of the Democratic party.” 

It has been held by a recent commenta- 
tor of Massachusetts affairs on Beacon Hill 
that “party labels no longer mean anything 
at the State House. Democrats act like Re- 
publicans and vice versa, quite regard- 
less. Log rolling and back scratching are 
the rule.” 

New England opinion seems to be that 
new labels are needed, but there's nothing 
to pin them on to. 





Blackington 

iccording to the Rumor Department of 
the “Literary Digest”, Dorothy 
Vermont's famous columnist is slated for 


Thompson, 


a U. S. senatorship. How true this is we have 
no way of knowing but Walter Hard, Man- 
chester, Vermont, poet bookseller-representa 
tive, tells us that when broached with the 
question she made no denial. It is said her 
senatorship will be handed to her on the ap- 
pointive platter rather than by electoral vote. 
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WOODSIDE 
Cottages 


A PROGRESSIVE SANITARIUM 


Conducted for New Englanders who 3 
need complete rest and upbuilding, 3 
or permanent residence under skill- j 


ful medical supervision. Entirely 
free from customary institutional 
atmosphere. 


Planned grouping of guests at Wood- 


change. An informal program of 


occupational and recreational ac- j; 


tivities constantly in progress... . 
No committed mental patients 
received. 


Founded in 1900, Woodside is beauti- 


fully situated on largecountry estate. 3 
All spacious corner rooms with pri- 


vate or semi-private bath. Complete 
hospital service available. 


Illustrated Folder with Rates 
Sent on Request 
ARTHUR H. WARD, M.D. 
Medical Director 


F. WALLACE PATCH 
Executive Secretary 


Framingham, Massachusetts 
On Indian Head Hill 
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WANTED 


10,000 


Home Owners 
in New England 


to use 
Y ea 
LLOYD'S 
= = = 
Distinctive 
7 al 
WALL PAPERS 
(2000 Patterns) 
We invite correspondence and 
requests for samples. When writ- 
ing please specify requirements 
as far as possible and state for 
what rooms papers are desired. 


When in Boston be sure to visit 
our show room. 


W.H.S. LLOYD CO., INC. 
120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


(Kindly mention YANKEE) 








THE BOATSWAIN’S 
WHISTLE 


(Continued from page 15) 


showed him a look of contempt before 
which he shrank away. I perspired pro- 
fusely beneath the rug and smoking 
cap, the hall being well-heated, and 
having both hands occupied with the 
huge doll, could only apply the per- 
fumed handkerchief at rare intervals. 
And to crown all, the color of the doll’s 
sash came off upon my gloves. And can 
any one inform me why I endured all 
this discomfort and subjugation?” 

Each issue of the Boatswain’s Whis- 
tle concludes with two pages of adver- 
tisements, which have their own value 
and interest, even today. 

In every issue, Messrs. Jordan, Marsh 
& Co. inform the public that they are 
“Importers of Foreign, and dealers in 
American, Dry Goods, and Commis- 
sion Merchants.” I need not say how 
widely, in our own day, this modest 
announcement has been amplified. 

W. Bogle promises “Luxuriant Hair 
for All.” Bogle’s Hyperion Fluid, Elec- 
tric Hair Dye, Mystic Hair Tint, and 
Wigs and Hair Work “surpass all oth- 
ers. Cheapest, best and most reliable.” 
Mr. Bogle entreats us to “Try! Be con- 
vinced.” 

“Hyperion Fluid” sounds familiar, 
although it was never used in the Howe 
family. “Redding’s Russia Salve” was 
used, though, when occasion de- 
manded, and I am not sure that my 
father did not sometimes get his 
clothes of Macullar, Williams & 
Parker. 

Messrs. ‘Ticknor & Fields announce 
the appearance of Our Young Folks, 
the new illustrated magazine, edited by 
J. T. Trowbridge, Gail Hamilton and 
Lucy Larcom, with a noble list of con- 
tributors, beginning with Captain | 
Mayne Reid and ending with Miss 
Louisa M. Alcott. 

Many features of the Sailors’ Fair are 
advertised: “A New Exhibition of 
than four hundred valuable 
paintings’; “an Exhibition, under 
Yale’s Mammoth Tent, on the Frog 
Pond, Boston Common, 


more 


of a real live 
Monitor, propelled by steam, with re- 
volving turrets and real guns. Forts, 
batteries, war fleet and sham fights will 
also be exhibited” 

There are limits even to the gar- 
rulity of age; even to the reading of ad- 
vertisements, however old and friendly. 
Even as it is, I have left out “Peruvian 
Syrup” and Williams & Everett, and 
half a dozen more old friends. 





TIMKEN 


Silent dutsmatic 
OIL HEATING 


cuts heat costs 4 


Experience proves that the cheapest item of 
heating expense is a good oil burner. When you 
install a Timken . . . and it costs but a few 
dollars more . . . you get a lifetime of savings 
on fuel, electricity and trouble-free operation. 
Write or telephone us today and let us look 
over your heating system and tell you about the 


savings Timken LIVE HEAT makes possible. 


This service is absolutely free. 











HARDY 
GARDENS. Many of the old 


plants that have been 


PLANTS for NEW hy 
fashioned sturdy 
grown in New England 
colonial times, will be found in our 


ive catalog. Please ask for it. 


gardens sinct 
small, but distinct 








ROBERTA HOLLAND 


White Fruit Cake, made from a Pennsylvania family 
recipe. An unusual delicacy suitable for all seasons 


2 Ib. cake $2.50, 3 Ib. cake $3.75 
5 Ib. cake $6.25 
(Postage Prepaid in U.S. A. 
P. O. Box 54, Yonkers, New York 











| The Inn Unique — Crawford Notch 


WELCOMES WINTER 
Writers 


Typist here 


Skiers Resters 
Good runs handy Breakfast in bed 


@ Speciel YANKEE Retes @ 
MOREY — Keeper of the Inn 


— Taxless Land for Sale — 


I come with regret to the last page of 
the little paper. The Editor “feels con- 
fident that the Boatswain's Whistle will 
be carefully preserved by most of its 
readers.” Even if this were the case, 
there must be many who have nevei 
seen or heard of it. I trust that among 
these many there may be a few, at least, 
who will find amusement in reading 
this tribute to a periodical full of good 


will, good feeling and good sense. 
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REUNION 
(Continued from page 9) 


ner for a wife. That’s all I got to say. 
She can make her own hats.” 

Loretta was near to tears. The lying 
gossips. Tom hadn’t more than just 
spoke to that little milliner — and here 
were her own family, talking as though 
they were already married. 

“What's come over you, Loretta — 
you look awful sad.” Josiah acted out 
that he was so concerned and Loretta 
wanted to shake him. “I suppose it’s 
Robert. After all,” he turned a long 
face to the family, “he’s only been gone 
two years last March.” So that 
what they were getting at. As though 
she didn’t know it! 

“Have some of my custard pie?” It 
was Margaret, thrusting the pie at Lor- 
etta, and when she had dumbly refused 
it, Margaret made Josiah help himself 
to a watery sixth. Loretta looked at her 
gratefully. Margaret smiled tightly. 

“The cemetery’s filling up” said Mar- 
tha. They all turned to look, and peo- 
ple were walking down the long lanes, 
stopping here and there to admire the 
flowers, and off in the distance could be 
heard the roll of a drum. The parade 
had begun. Cicely and Mary and the 
other young cousins went to stand on 
the stone wall and watch for the pa- 
rade. There would be a policeman on 
a horse, soldiers carrying flags, 
policemen marching, a 
with his band, more and fi- 
nally the school children. Every year 
the young Biddles stood on the stone 
wall and made faces at the marching 
children. 

“You pick up the papers, Josiah — 
we don’t want this mess when the 


was 


other 
drum major 


soldiers, 


da- 
rade comes.” The Biddle women aie 
rallying to Loretta’s aid. Jo had gone 
far enough. Sometimes he went too far. 
Loretta looked about to cry. 

When everything was picked up and 
packed into the Loretta went to 
stand beside Robert's grave. She wished 
that Cicely was beside her. It was such 
a serious thing, marrying when you had 
a child. Should she wait another year 
until Cicely older — but Tom 
didn’t want to wait. She looked 
at the roses in the shiny copper vases. 
Her remembrance in front of the head- 
Cicely’s just behind. Then sev- 
eral pickle bottles full of white and 
purple lilacs from his family. She 


cars, 


was 


stone. 


should have stuck to lilacs. Robert was 
a Biddle. 

“Tom 
etta.”” 


Griffin’s a good man, Lor- 


It was Josiah standing beside her 


with his felt in his hand. 

























“He'll make 
you a good husband.” 

“Why Josiah!” Robert's brother! It 
was like a voice from the 

“Yes,” he mumbled, “Robert was my 
brother, and I know he'd say you was 
to do what you thought was right for 
yourself and Cicely. Tom's all right.” 

“Jo, I thought — back there at the 
river, you were trying to tell me you 
didn’t think Robert would have 
wanted me to marry again.” 

The thudding of a drum gave way to 
a slow dirge as the parade turned into 
the arched gateway of Riverside Ceme- 
tery. 

“Well, Loretta,” 
with a conciliatory grin, “What's a pic- 
nic for if you can’t have a little fun?” 


THIS WAS GERMANY 


(Continued from page 17) 


shucks, said Josiah 


termined to make sales to us, and 

openly incensed if we do not buy. Hol- 
land us coldly ticket 
windows, across shop counters and 
hotel desks, 


as if to say, 


looks at out ol 
from behind taxi meters, 
“Well, here you are. Now 
SPEND.” 

So earlier 
from Amsterdam to London in a Ger 
man plane with a swastika painted on 
its tail. What relief to leave it! What 
delight to hear the English accent 
which sounded so strange and absurd 
only three months ago! What joy to go 
again up and down Old Bond, New 
Bond, and Regent! Over to Liberty’s. 
Up to Harrod’s. Playing ball in Green 
Park. Watching a Communist parade 
in Hyde. Feeding the pigeons at Tra- 
falgar Square. Into the Underground 
at Piccadilly. Dinner at 1 Red Lion 
Square. 


than we intended, we fly 


Now. 


and still are blowing. 


20. Now many gales have blown 
We are nineteen 
already, but New York is 
just ahead. We dock at six tomorrow 
morning. 


hours late 


The 
Spray 


Everyone of us sleeps but me. 
wind howls past the porthole. 
whips the glass. 

We have been to Europe. We are al 
most home. 


FRESH DAILY / 
tot HOT» COLD MEATS 
TANGY. 
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CAIN 


HORSE RADISH 


BY THE MAKERS OF CAIN'S MASTERMIXT MAYONNAISE 








58 pages of helpful 
information. . . . Many color and black- 
and-white photographs... . Where to go. 
- + + What to see. ... And what to do! 


You'll have the time of your life plannin 
a Maine vacation —and the time of your 
life when you get down here! This vast 
and varied vacation state has everything 
for every one. You can swim, sail, and 
fish in fresh or salt water. Live in luxury 
or simple comfort —in de luxe or modest 
hotels, inns, cottages. and sporting-camps. 
Or rough it in a tent in the woods! 
There's golf, tennis, canoeing, riding. 
hiking. Or spend your time sightseeing 
along Maine’s marvelous roads. And 
you'll never forget the foods you eat — 
Maine lobsters, clams, chicken dinners, 
fresh berry pies! Come to Maine this 
Summer ... put the children in one of 
Maine’s camps. Mail the coupon for a 


free Maine Vacation Guide. 














| Tourist Service, Dep | 
St. John Street, Portland, Maine | 

| Please send me the new, illustrated Official 

| Maine Vacation Guide for 1938 | 

] Name | 

| Street ; 

| City State 
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A New Enalend Product at 
attractive prices. Send for free 
semples with knitting hints. Visit 
our yarn shop. Open deily 


Thomas Hodgson & Sons, Inc. 


Concord Worsted Mills 
Concord, New Hampshire 











Smart People 
far and near come or order Gifts, Needle- 
work Supplies, Yarns, Embroidered Linens, 
Linen by the yard and Artists’ Supplies, at 


THE LINEN SHOP 
25 Main St. Keene, N. H. 
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A Booklet of Standard 
Last Wills and Testaments 


with extra clauses so that in secret without 
other legal advice a perfectly legal non- 
breakable Will can be made by simply copying 
Will desired and only filling in your names in 
the legal blank form Will which we send you 
with booklet of full instruction complete for 
One Dollar. 
MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 


Address 


ACME BOOK SERVICE 


105 East 22nd St. New York City, N. Y. 
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WELCOME : 
NEWS... 


A Journal of the New Day 






* A monthly magazine of 32-48-64 pages 
each issue, about five hundred pages a 
year. 


% Devoted to the farmer-labor move- 
ment, production for use and the co- 
operatives. 


*% In addition to special and feature ar- 
ticles on these subjects, we give you each 
month one or more short stories, poems, 
travel articles, book reviews, hobbies, 
timely editorials and many other features, 
including a pen pal department and a de- 
partment of outdoor questions and 
answers. 


% Regular subscription price fifty cents a 
year — SPECIAL TO YANKEE READ- 
ER ONE WHOLE YEAR FOR 
TWENTY FIVE CENTS. 

* If interested in books along liberal and 
progressive thought, as well as fiction, his- 
tory, biography, etc., ask for our free illus- 
trated book catalogues. 


WELCOME NEWS 
Y-211 404 West Ninth Street 
Los Angeles, California 


MMMM 


GEORGE FRENCH 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


OF CAMPS, ESTATES AND NEW ENGLAND 
SUBJECTS IN GENERAL 


121 West Passaic Ave. Bloomfield, N. J. 
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Maine Books Our Specialty 
Both New and Old, quantities of them, including 
scarce and out-of-print titles. Also, books on 
New England, First Editions, Genealogies and 
Americana. 

Correspondence and Offers Solicited 
A. J. HUSTON, BOOKSELLER 
92 Exchange Street Portiand, Maine 














Book Jalhi 


A REVIEW OF NEW ENGLAND BOOKS 


BY ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 
Mr. Coffin is ably assisted in this department by Ruth Coffin, his wife . .. 
who does much of the necessary reading and many of the reviews 


A REVOLUTION IN GUIDE BOOKS 

Care Cop Pivot, by Jeremiah Digges, Fed- 
eral Writers’ Project (Modern Pilgrim 
Press, Provincetown, Mass., $2.00) 

Wuy Nor Know FL oripa, an Informal 
Guide for the Motorist, by Hans V. 
Briesen (The Drew Press, Jacksonville, 
Fla.) 

I Discover Maine, by Herbert G. Jones 
(The Machigonne Press, Portland, Me., 
$1.75) 





One of the most encouraging signs of 
our times is the way guide books are go- 
ing literary and artistic and human. 


When I was a boy, guide books were in 


the same class as logarithm tables and seed 
catalogues. You took them with you, but 
you were ashamed to be caught thumbing 
them. You looked at them the way I used to 
look at the “Family Doctor Book.” I used 
to look at that wedged under the haircloth 
parlor sofa, and the slats were hard on my 





hind breeches. You looked at guide books 
for the same information I was after under 
the sofa: statistics, measurements, and the 
bare anatomical truth. The more I think 
of it, the better my analogy seems to get. 
The anatomical truth! 

Now a revolution is abroad in the land, 
and guide books are seen everywhere, in 
mixed company, among the best books. 
Some of them are crowding novels right off 
| the reading table. And another thing: they 


are getting to cover smaller and smaller 
areas of our country, and so are having 
more room for human nature. They are 
taking over town history and lifting it out 
of the begats of genealogy and the votes 
of town meeting to the livelier levels of 
gossip and legend and poetry. Things are 
looking up. The real truth about places is 
beginning to be told, and real history get- 
ting itself written at last. For one good folk 
tale is worth ten tables of law and a hun- 
dred dates of old battles. It is a New 
Humanism we are watching, and it is 
spreading from Maine to Florida under 
our eyes. 

It is all a part, probably, of America’s 
growing consciousness of her past and of 
herself, a part of that great tidal wave of 
regional fiction and regional poetry that is 
the most promising sign we have had of our 
national lustihood so far. Histories of fur- 
niture are taking on the warmth of the 
people who once sat on our ancestral chairs 
and love-seats; treatises on architecture are 
becoming stories of carpenters; studies of 
towns are turning into the mother-of-pearl 
of ballads. The statistics gatherers are un- 
earthing enough to keep our poets and 
novelists going for centuries to come. 
There has been Elizabeth Reynard’s “The 
Narrow Land,” with source material for at 
least three epics of Cape Cod. 

Cape Cod has been the luckiest penin- 
sula America ever dangled in the sea. If 
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name 


you have kept up with Cape Cod books 
these last two decades, you must have a 
whole library by now. Here’s a new one, 
and a fine one, for your shelves: Jeremiah 
Digges’ “Cape Cod Pilot.” It will tell you a 
lot which you, as a human being, want to 
know about human beings. It will tell you 
about “‘hysteric fits,” in Orleans and East- 
ham, which are a form religion may take 
when men are seafaring and do not stay 
around to hold their women down with 
male gravity, and only that neuter crea- 
ture, the minister, presides over their sal- 
vation. Anyway, that’s what no less an au- 
thority than Thoreau declares. It is an ob- 
servation, by the way, that will do for a 
much wider slice of the earth than Cape 
Cod. The book will tell you a lot of facts 
about Sandwich glass, how a female's vir- 
ginity can be told by a certain piece of it — 
a handy thing at times; it can tell you about 
whales, and such. But this is only the bare 
beginning. There are some really creative 
lies. This guide tells how the Indians were 
paid for their land in breeches to cover 
their nakedness. You will find photographs 
here which have overtones of poems and 
are not merely measurements of men’s bod- 
ies and buildings: a lean man who has be- 
come a part of the windmill he is rigging 
with canvas; men with dirty underwear 
showing and they show a concentration 
upon their net that is unposed and like a 
Dutch painting; cranberry pickers who 
haven't dressed up for a party but are as 
sloppy and baggy as men are when they are 
really working. You will find a photograph 
of a poem, a tree with its branches grown 
all one way and away from the wind. The 
reader will find out how Mish-que, the 
great trout, got out of the sea and into a 
quiet Cape pond and took a lovely Indian 
girl along to comfort his old age. Poets 
ought to thank Jeremiah Digges. But I 
guess he’s a poet himself, and doesn’t need 
thanking. 


The range in the new guide books is all 
the way from books like Digges’ on the 
Cape to the one here on the longer penin- 
sula of Florida. This is more on the older 
lines. It lists all the hotels and all the at- 
tractions. But even in the statistics there 
are some fine touches, like that about the 
Key West fish who know their master’s 
voice, come when called, and eat out of his 
hand. Humor keeps breaking through the 
figures. And when the book gets to going 
like a real essay, it is crowded with color- 
ful things — bones of prehistoric people 
found on the beaches, descriptions of the 
gambling game, bolito; local tales of hu- 
man vices and virtues. It is a grab-bag 
stuffed with shining bits of human history 
all the way from pirate ships to the Bok 
Tower, under whose music the builder lies. 

And the range goes to Herbert G. Jones’ 
“I Discover Maine.” This is a thin book, 
and it is not a collection of materials for 
other writers to use. It is a modest literary 
venture on its own. It is the honest testi- 
mony of an adopted son to the beauty and 
vigor of sights and folks mostly around 
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Jones’ home place, Portland. The writer 
has gone to other books before his and to 
Maine handsomeness on the hoof, to make 
up his essays. Sometimes, here and there, 
I feel that he has gone a bit too much to 
other books, as to my “Kennebec,” for in- 
stance, on the subject of Jacataqua and on 
our heritages from the Indians. Jones’ 
chapters are part history and legend and 
part sight-seeing. It is a pleasant combina- 
tion. I don’t know anybody I had rather 
have to do sight-seeing for me. His will 
prove a handsome, handy volume for the 
tourist who does not have time to read the 
thicker and heavier sectional sagas of 
Maine, but wishes to get something of the 
feel of the state quickly. The book is illus- 
trated by the author. The sketches are an 
attractive part of it all. 

So it goes. It will soon be possible to 
have a pretty good library of fiction and art 
and poetry, with nothing but guide books 
in it! 


REMINISCENCES OF AN OCTOGENARIAN, by 
Anson Smith Hopkins (The Tuttle, 
Morehouse & Taylor Company, New 
Haven, Conn.) 


This is a labor of love, this modest red 
book, but some remarkably lovely things 
come out of the labor. Written without the 
slightest trace of literary affectation, in the 
pellucid style that old men come naturally 
by when the sun is low upon them, these 
notes on a very happy life are amazingly 
easy reading, and they have a winsome 
ness — no other word but that old Anglo 
Saxon one will do—that makes a man 
proud of life and men. 

I had a great time reading this book. 
And if it is permitted an editor to get 
down from his high stool and unbend his 
creaky joints and thank a man for writing 
a book, I want to do it. And here goes: 
Thank you, Anson Hopkins! 

How could it help being a fine book? 
The writer was lucky to be born a minis 
ter’s son, to grow up in Vermont, work on 
a farm in his boyhood, and enter manhood 
holding a plow on that memorable day 
when he was given oxen and told to go to 
it. Then he clerked in a Vermont country 
store, at $50 a year, and with the owner's 
kitchen woodbox to feed through Vermont 
winters, and broke his boss’s best buggy 
bringing home his boss's fat daughter 
Next stroke of luck was a Southern girl 
getting her schooling in Vermont. He got 
her and took her to the Philadelphia Ex 
position on a honeymoon. The naive ac 
count of his courtship reads like something 
out of a Golden Age. Then this man got a 
family of daughters, and between business 
in Chicago and trips abroad on business, 
he attended to the business of being 
healthy and normal and growing old in 
the right way. Of course, there were vaca 
tions in New Hampshire — where many of 
the best vacations grow — and finally re 
tirement to Connecticut. And naturally he 
came to know Maine, the top of all New 
England for life and light, and discovered 








NEW PLANTS 


for your garden 


and lots of old favorites, too, are 
listed in the 1938 


BURBREC CATALOG 


Send for your copy today 


Ready March | 


BURBREC NURSERIES 


1260 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
LEXINGTON , MASS. 









NEW ENGLAND 
HOUSEWIVES 


ASK FOR 






p— SILVER POLISH 


Unequalled for sparkling silver, jewelry 
and refrigerators. 70 years of supremacy. 


j= METAL POLISH 


for gleaming fireplace utensils, bathtub, 
brass, copper and chromium. 


AT NEIGHBORHOOD STORES 


j _ FREE 
| CATALOG 


Just OF the Press 


Fully illustrated, 
showing special foot- 
wear and clothing for 
fisherman and cemper, 
also special fishing 
tackle 


L. L. BEAN, Inc. 
164 Main Street 
Freeport ° Maine 


AMMERER 


Here is an old New England 
school that has successfully 
corrected speech defects for 
over 70 years. 
Write for Free booklet 
Samuel Y. Robbins, Director 
BOSTON STAMMERERS' INST. 
| 419 Boylston St Boston, Mass 
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Copy for your advertisement in the 
April Issue must be in our bands 
by the 10th of March to insure its 
proper insertion 














Maine doughnuts, Maine winters, and Hi- 
ram Ricker. Sweet Beulah! At the close of 
his book, he lets the Southern girl say a 
word on a lifetime of happiness with a 
New England Yankee for a husband. 
Thank you again, Anson Hopkins! 











Sap’s 
‘Arunnin’! 
wy 


Clear, sunny days... 
crisp, cold nights... 


And the maples of Ver- 
mont soon will be giv- 
ing forth that Elysian 
Elixir which, when 
boiled down into syrup, 
brings out with gentle 
persuasion the very soul 
of the pancake and the 
pork sausage, raising 
breakfast from an or- 
deal to a rite. 


Ask your First National 
manager for pure Ver- 
mont syrup —the Co- 
Op Brand. It comes in 
bottles which, them- 
selves, have Personality, 
like the Vermonters 
who make this incom- 
parable product. 


It has been a source of 
satisfaction to us to 
have worked right from 
the beginning with the 
Vermont Maple Co- 
operative, of 
Pure Vermont Syrup, 


sponsors 


and to secure wide- 
spread applause for it. 


ww 


FIRST NATIONAL 
STORES INC. 











THE SPRING HARVEST SELLS 
ITSELF 


(Continued from page 12) 


pounds of damp sugar to be sent to his 
boy in college. 

Two or three nights a week during 
the season the table and benches are 
moved inside the saphouse for private 
parties of from ten to forty people who, 
for a bigger coin, get hot dogs and 
home-made rolls in addition to the 
Sunday menu. Some of these are high 
school parties, Dutch treat, and some 
are social events with guest lists in the 
next day’s newspaper. Some are for 
fraternal organizations, some for em- 
ployees of stores. Whatever they are, 
old clothes are worn and there is much 
singing and stunting and not a few 
practical jokes. Alcibiades, the setter, 
sleeps under the evaporator, clouds of 
steam roll under the ventilator in the 
roof, and the draft roars when Dave 
shoves another log into the fire-box. 
And there are more the 
Branns. 

No attempt has been made to dress 
up the camp. The board floor is kept 
clean, Dave knocked the rough table 
and benches together in his spare time, 
and the evaporator and the oxen do the 
rest. When it comes time to take in the 
buckets, Joel Brann has not a gallon of 
syrup left to sell. The Branns have 
been paid for letting people watch 
them work. 


orders fo 


Maple Syrup Recipes 


rhe following recipes are offered as this 
year’s contribution to your maple syrup cook- 
ing file. If you missed out on the maple recipes 
which Yankee printed last March, you may 
order that particular number (while they 
last) by sending your name and the necessary 
two bits. 

The recipe contributors this year are: Mrs, 
R. K. Jordan, Concord, N. H., and Mrs. Way- 
land P. Tolman, Chesham, N. H. 


Marie Cusrarp SourFLE 

2 cups top milk 

3 beaten eggs 

Yy cup grated maple sugar 

ly teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

2 egg yolks 

Nutmeg 

14 cup scraped maple sugar 

4 cup butternuts (or substitute pecans) 

4 cup whipped cream 

Beat three eggs and two extra yolks to- 
gether and mix with cream, half a cup of 
grated maple sugar, salt, vanilla and a dash 
of nutmeg. Beat all together and turn into but- 
tered custard cups, set in a pan of hot water 
and bake in 325 degree oven until done. (A 
knife point will come out clean when the 
custard is done). Cool. Turn out on a dessert 
plate, cover with shaved maple sugar, nut 
meats, and garnish with the whipped cream. 





HEALTH BREAD 
t cups graham meal 
2 teaspoons soda 
2 cups milk, sweet or sour 
1 teaspoon salt 
2/3 cup maple syrup 
Add raisins, dates, figs or nuts or all. Bake 
three-quarters hour in slow oven. This makes 
two small loaves. 


Friep BREAKFAST SCONES 

1 cup cream and 2 eggs beaten togethet 

2 teaspoons baking powder 

Add flour to form a soft dough to drop from 
spoon. Partially fry five or six slices of lean 
bacon. Drop cakes into pan at end of spoon, 
folding in slice of bacon. Serve with 
syrup and butter. 


maple 


Marie ROLLS 
2 cups bread flour 
! teaspoons baking powder 
1 teaspoon salt 
¥, cup milk 
Melted butter 
2 tablespoons lard 
One cup maple syrup boiled until thick 
and waxy (or use your favorite biscuit dough). 
Make a baking powder biscuit dough of the 
flour, baking powder, salt, lard and milk. Roll 
in oblong shape 14 inch thick, brush with 
melted butter and spread with the boiled- 
down syrup. Dampen the outer edges with a 
little cold water and roll up firmly. Cut cross 
wise slices about 14 inch thick, place in a well- 
oiled baking pan, cut side down and bake in 


a hot over 20 or 25 minutes. 


Nut 
1 cup graham flour 
f teaspoons baking powder 
3 tablespoons maple syrup 
1 cup sweet milk 
1 cup white flour 
1 teaspoon salt 


Brown Breap 


1 cup chopped nuts or raisins 


Bake one hour in moderate oven. 
MAPLE 


1 cup maple syrup 


DOUBLETS 


3 eggs 

2 teaspoons baking powder 

3 cups pastry flour 

4 teaspoon salt 

1 tablespoon melted butter 

Combine the syrup, egg yolks well beaten, 

and the melted butter. Add the pastry flour, 
sifted well with the salt and baking powder. 
Fold in the whites of eggs beaten stiff. Drop far 
apart on a greased baking sheet, as they spread 
in baking. Avoid making them too large. Bake 
at 400 degrees Fahrenheit for about 12 min- 
utes. Put together in pairs with maple fondant 
or maple fudge. Especially dainty for after- 
noon tea, 


Ry! 
2/3 cup rye meal 


Dror CAkes 


2/3 cup flour 
21% teaspoons baking powder 
4 teaspoon salt 

2 tablespoons molasses 

4 cup milk 

1 egg 

Mix and sift dry ingredients. Add milk grad- 

ually, molasses and egg well beaten. Drop by 
spoonful in hot, new, deep fat. Fry until light 
brown and cooked through, which must at first 
be determined by piercing with a skewer o1 
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breaking apart. Remove with a skimmer and 
drain on brown paper. 

Serve with maple syrup and whipped cream 
in small individual dishes. This is a delicious 
dessert. 


MAPLE 
1 cup water 
1 pint maple syrup 
1 pint bread flour 
1 teaspoons baking powder 
4 teaspoon salt 
About | cup milk 
and syrup on to 


Syrup DUMPLINGS 


Make 
baking 
dough 


Put water boil. 
dumplings by sifting together flour, 
powder and salt, add milk to make 
soft enough to drop. Drop by teaspoonful in 
boiling cove boil 15 
When done the syrup should be poured over 
the dumplings as a sauce. 


syrup, and minutes, 


Marie Cat 
1 cup maple syrup 
| egg 


1 cup sour cream 
2 cups bread flour 
A few grains of salt 
1 teaspoon soda 
Beat in flour with soda to assembled ingredi 
ents. Bake in square layer cake pans. Ice with 
maple frosting. 


MAPLt 


14 Cup sugal 


Syrup CAkt 

¥, cup maple syrup 

3 teaspoons baking powder 

21% cups flour 

1/3 cup fat 

4 cup milk 

3 egg whites 

Salt 
Cream the sugar add the 
alter 


and fat together, 


syrup and stir well, add milk and flour 


nately; fold in the beaten egg whites and bake 
in oblong pan. When the cake is baked and 
cool, place it on an inverted cake pan and 
cover with boiled maple frosting. 


Marie CHARLorTi 
2 cupfuls rich milk 
2 eggs 
2 tablespoons granulated gelatin 
2 tablespoons cold milk 
\% teaspoon salt 
1 cup maple syrup 
4 cup chopped blanched almonds or shredded 
coconut 
4 teaspoon almond extract 
Scald the milk in a double boiler and pour 


it slowly over the egg yolks well beaten, return 
to the double boiler add 
the gelatin which has soaked minutes 
in the cold milk and the salt. 
fire 


when beginning to set, 


and cook 5 minutes, 
a few 
Remove from the 
and add the maple syrup, let cool and, 
add the 
and the extract; 


almonds or 
shredded coconut beat until 
frothy and fold in the stiffly beaten egg whites 
turn into wet individual molds to stiffen. Serve 


with or without whipped cream 


Maru 


1 tablespoons cornstarch 


PUDDING 


1 tablespoon sugar 
14 cup cold water 
4 teaspoon vanilla 
1 pint scalded milk 
1 egg white 


4 cup maple syrup 


4 Cup grapenuts 


Mix 
scalded milk, 


cornstarch with cold water, add to 


stir until smooth; add the sugar, 
syrup and salt; cook 15 minutes. Remove from 
stove, add vanilla and grapenuts, fold in stiffly 
beaten egg white. Serve with custard sauce o1 


whipped cream 





For Gilts or 
Prises 
MAPLE SYRUP 
OR SPREAD 


in colored pottery (prepaid) 





\% oint jug syrup, rose or blue $ .85 
1 pint jug syrup, brown 1.35 
1 quart jug syrup, 2-tone brown 1.90 
44 pound jar spread, blue and white 85 
15 ounce jar spread, rose or blue 1.35 
Sugar and creamer set, rose, black, green or 

yellow. \% Ib. spread 1.00 


Many other sizes and shapes 


Price list on request 


The HOUSE of MAPLE SUGAR 


West Rupert, Vermont 








Foster Homestead 
1822-1938 
NORTH CALAIS VERMONT 


MAPLE SYRUP; fancy, best quality 
New England and North Atlantic states 
gallon $2.50, quart 85c; seven Far West- 
ern states: gallon $3.30, quart $1.00; 
all other states: gallon $2.80, quart 
$1.00. MAPLE SUGAR: 5 Ib. pail, 
$1.75, $2.20 and $1.95. Discount 5% 
on 3 gallons or 20 pounds. Prices include 
delivery 

Customers, up to 62 years standing, 
Boston to Los Angeles 











From 


Pint. ... 
Quart 


FREE! 


| can of 








SENT ON APPROVAL 


SUG 


the Farm to the Family 


HILDEX MAPLES 


Mountain Air” 

You Be Tue Jupce 
SYRUP DELIVERED 
Half Gallon. . 


Gallon....... 


“Pure as the 


. T5e 


es $2.25 
. $1.25 


3.50 


Special F Price of $2.15 for the following combination 


shipped on approval, charges prepaid. 


Extra box of cakes will be included if cash is 


sent with your order. 


Extra Faney Maple Syrup T5e 
| can Hildex Maple Spread T5e 
| brick Pure Maple Sugar T ; .30c 
| box granulated Pure Maple Sugar ; s5e 
| box soft and creamy Cakes and Kuties 10« 





Regular value $2.50 


AR HILL, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


~~~ for Caster ~~~ 


SUGAR CURED — COB SMOKED 
ee 4 ss 
pe pond Hams and Bacon 


Cured ckle then teasingly 
sand grecn mantle 
me sat that is d i ou back to Grandfather 
time when he r 7 am and bacon in an open barre 
outdoors Montpelier all pork Sausage, Link o 
nd herb 


mild in a sugar p 
yw fir orn « 


Smoked 
Here i 





Country roll is mildly seasoned with pure grot 
und enpices. Send us $5.00 for an Easter package con 
mand sausage. Write for 


tainin 


one whole ham also bac 
. ‘ 


COLBURN and FALLON 


L. H. Harrington, Prop Montpelier, Vermont 























If You get the Gal 





Maple Sap is Running in the Vermont Hills Again. 
If You'd like Fresh Maple Syrup sent, Just Tell Us Where and When. 
Three dollars by the Gallon, at the Sugar House — the Price. 
We pay the Transportation. ‘Twill reach You in a Trice. 
One fifty for a half a Gal.; one dollar for a Quart. 
It pays to get the Gallon; otherwise You might run Short. 
The Quart’s a x me Sample. We trust You'll find it Nice. 
on first, You won't have to order Twice. 
The Address is Box 23, Jamaica, in Vermont. 


A Check to FOREST FARMS will bring the Syrup that You want 
















OLD SUGAR 
CAMP BRAND 


Pure Vermont Maple 
Syrup, Maple Sugar 
and Maple Butternut 
Fudge. 


VERMONT MAPLE 
Propucts Co. 
South Royalton, Vermont 














If you like MAPLE... 


oO My the finest Ve ee is din the making 
of Elisabet! as aref ily made in an old 
New England he omest« vd ‘che ! ous sweet are 
famous for rality arg ar ety attractively pack 
1 4 for ail occasions 

Send for price l 


ELISABETH CHASE 
Lyndon Vermont 
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HOUSTON ORCHARDS 
Box K-12 


/ 

/ Those big cultivated ones, for profit and orna 
mental purposes. We supply all sections of the 

( country; best plants grown prices right 

/ Booklet 

/ 

/ 
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Hanover, Mass. 





I will exchange geologic specimens from 
State of Washington for crystals and other 
worthwhile -specimens from New England. 
What have you? M — 241 


Seven city lots in Yonkers, N. Y., value about 
$3,500, in full or partial payment for year- 
round home in New Hampshire. M — 242 





~ Who wants sewing or croc heting done to 
order, from infant’s to grandmother’s, for eggs, 
poultry, maple sugar, vegetables or canned 
goods? M — 243 

I have a green glass bowl, antique, supposed 
to be valuable, but I don’t like it because it 
reminds of the person who gave it to me. I'll 
swop that, and infinite home-canned, home- 
grown yaller waxed beans for maple syrup, 
maple sugar, top-grade, or farm produce. 
M — 244 

Will swop valuable hand-made laminated 
wood checkerboard, finished in the natural, for 
.32 special rifle (Winchester) — or guitar or 
what have you. M — 245 








I am collecting Gode y ‘fashion p prints, one of 
each year and need certain years. Will swop 


duplicates for those needed. Send for dates, 
please. M — 246 
I want comfort at the end of the day. Will 


you swop old grandad’s Empire arm chair (no 
rockers) for Winchester .22 rifle or what do you 
want? M — 247 

We have coal brooder stoves, brand new vir- 
gin wool blankets, eggs and poultry, fireless 
cooker, leaded glass shade, poultry manure, 
china pitcher and wash bowl to swop. We need 
lumber, new or used beds, poultry equipment 
and many other things. M 249 


What is your hobby? Can we swop? I “like 
little china or glass drinking mugs such as chil- 
dren used. Also a ““Tom and Jerry”’ mug, one 
with the names in gold lettering on either side 
of a blue and pink floral center decoration, 
intrigues me. M — 250 

Several old books dated about 1870, also 
Harper's, same date, and a fox scarf (brown) 
are not needed in my special economy. I’d 
like old stencils or old tin trays or glass. What 
am I offered? M — 251 

Furniture, some antiques, including drop- 
leaf tables, a beautiful old melodeon: other 
more modern pieces: upright piano, Vapor- 
gas range, beds, bureaus, tables, stands, chairs. 
Let us know what you have to offer. M — 252 

Modern summer property, Route 3A New- 
found Lake (N.H.), 110’ shore. Screened 
porch, 7 chambers, bath, extra toilet and lav. 
Spring water, elec. pump. Separate 3 rm. camp, 
toilet and lav. 2 car garage. Swop for cabins 
further north. M — 253 

















~ Pll make water color painting from your 
small photos of anything, paint a beautiful 
lamp shade, for a rocking horse, discarded 
carousel animal, linoleum, candid camera, or 
phonograph records. M — 254 


Have 20 dance records, fox-trot, one-step, 
two-step (mostly fox trot), all in good conditon. 
Would swop for batch of chemicals or labora- 
tory equipment, but if you have something 
more to my liking I’d take that instead. 
M — 255 

Two ladies want two or 
board, year ‘round, in comfortable Conn. farm- 
house, with middle-aged American couple. 
Quiet absolutely indispensable. What do you 
want? M — 256 

Mandolin, , trombone with stand and heavy 
leather case; man’s genuine leather jacket (42), 
good as new; 15 vols. ‘“‘Ridpath’s History of the 
World,” perfect; 3 vols. ‘‘Life of Napoleon.” 
Wanted: hobnail glass any color or what have 
you? M — 257 

I'd like old Youth’s Companions, wool rug 
material or farm-grown eats. Write me what 
you want. Might deliver swop. M — 258 

Want as many copies of old popular songs 
as you have. Have two cdd solid brass candle- 
sticks, books on knitting, black pottery bow! for 
flowers and many other useful things. M — 261 


three rooms and 





Continued from Inside Front Cover 


Have marvelous deck of trick cards. Can be 
used for card playing and for many tricks. Full 
directions. Have new joke novelties, too .. . 
lots of fun for parties. Want maple syrup, skis, 
sled or what have you? M — 259 





Wanted: A Cape Cod cottage on the sound 
side of the Cape; must be right on the water, 


have practically private beach, be in good 
neighborhood. Would like some pine trees 
about. Write me what you want. M — 260 





DO YOU NEED A REST? 


WHY NOT Swop VACATIONS? 
¢ 


| Why not? Don’t we need to get away 
| from it all once in a while? Wouldn't 
we mean more to ourselves, our fam- 
ily, our friends, if we could come back 
| to them refreshed, our horizons 
widened? 

Here is YANKEE with just the means 
to help you. We've been yearning for 
some time to make this Swop Column 
| more than just an exchange of com- 
| modities, and here is a chance for you 
to exchange good will all over the 
place—also to see how the other half 
lives. 

How would you like to see swops 
like this: “Two weeks in Hartford, 
| Conn., breakfast in bed, symphonies 
| and shopping, offered in swop for 
| two weeks down on the farm in Hart- | 
| ford, Vt. (or anywhere!), cow-smell, | 
geraniums in tin cans, and all.”” Or: 
“My kids are country shut-ins and 
| meed a vacation where there are trol- 
| lies and taxis. They're well-behaved. | 
If yours are, and are city-pent, I'll 
take care of your two in swop for my | 

| 


two. Postage prepaid.” 

As a matter of fact, we have had one 
such experience in the history of the 
Swopper’s ... last year Jason Almus 
Russell (remember the RUA’s?) of- 
| fered the little house on his farm to 
| anybody who would paint the big | 
| house he was living in. And he drew 
the swellest couple from Nebraska 
you’d ever want to see... we met 
them, so we know. The man, who was 
a minister, was planning to take a 
summer course at Harvard. He did— 
commuted for six weeks and painted 
| im spare time and had a fine New 
| Hampshire vacation to boot. They 
and the Russells became firm friends, 
and the Russells enjoyed a Christmas 
in Nebraska this year. 

Of course, we can’t guarantee you 
| Russell-luck. But why not take a 
| chance? It'll be a great experience for 
you, one way or another! 

“Such an idea,” says Rev. A. Ritchie 
Low, Northern Vermont's Voice of 
Experience, “would contribute more 
to the solution of people’s problems 
than any other single thing that I 
know of.” 

Let’s hear from you, eh? 














Would some ill or 
letters from Boston de scribing theatrical, art 


isolated person enjoy 


and literary activities in this city? 
groceries. M 262 


I need 


I want small cocker spaniel, either sex. What 
do you want? M 263° 

I have the leading summer camp for girls in 
New England. As we offer special instruction 
in music, will need two good baby grand pianos 
this summer. Do you wish <o furnish one in 
swop for your daughter’s tuition? M — 264 


Have a fine old violin, cost in 1884, $275. 
Its tone has improved with the years. What 
have you? M — 265 


Have a few good old mahogany and walnut 
picture and mirror frames; also box of sea shells 
and some pewter ware. Will swop for good old 
bureau, hard wood chest, old clocks or what 
have you. M — 266 


I want a good second-hand por table type- 
writer or Victrola in good condition. I have 
stamps, autographs, magazines, foreign hotel 
labels and a pair of Northland skis. M — 267 


By U.S. Ce nsus of 1790, Archibald Robinson 
of Newcastle, Maine, had 2 males over 16 
yrs., 4 males under 16 yrs., and 3 females in his 
family. In 1792 he sold his farm and “went 
Westward.” I have data on many old families 
to swop for information as to the place where 
he went, and the names of the members of his 
family. M — 268 


Wanted by gal with “‘twelve pound look,” a 
portable typewriter. In swop: one untanned 
deer hide (shot this fall) and a prize Springer 
Spaniel who barks incessantly but is swell with 
kids and is very tidy about the house. F — 201 


Would like a pair of oxen. What would you 
like? F — 203 

Ten acres of California land, near Victor- 
ville. I owe $65 on it, which is paid at $5 per 
month. Will trade my equity for .22 rifle, radio 
or good watch. F — 204 




















I have black walnuts, telegraph set, stamps 
and old strap hinges and want old powder 
horns or hunting pictures. F — 206 


Got a horse? You’ll need my almost new $85 
lady’s tan riding habit, which will make you 
look like a million. Size, small 16. I want a 
portable typewriter in good condition. F — 207 

Will dicker: fox, coon or bobcat hounds for 
.22 caliber Colt automatic pistol, squill holders, 
Argus lamps or Horn of Plenty wines. F — 208 

Are you tired of the stuffy life? Then you'll 
be interested in my nearly new waterproofed 
canvas teepee, suitable for winter camping. 
10’ height and diameter, will sleep two with a 
small fire. I want tools, old or ae ee 
furniture or horticultural books. F — 











Fine watches of all kinds in good running 
order to trade for other watches and move- 
ments; microscopes, gas engine, etc. Write 
first, send stamp. F — 215 


Man’s black fur coat size 36-38, not expen- 
sive but warm and in good condition, to swop 
for 500 old stereoscopic slides of Civil War 
views. F — 216 

Will swop village property, 9/10 acre on 
concrete road in Merrick, Long Island, N. Y. 

. value about $3600... for farm with 
tourist camp and gas station, or site for such, 
on main highway at or near prominent lake. 
Or what have you to offer? F — 217 











I'd give 10 years of my life or anything you 
ask for, if you would send me a complete set 
of Thoreau’s Journals (14 vols.). F — 218 





You can have a good pair of men’s motor- 
cycle boots, size 8, for something interesting to 
a person building a new house. F — 219 





What am I offered in swop for bound news- 
papers of Bangor and Augusta, Maine, “The 
Democratic Dog,” Jan. 5, 1844 to Nov. 20, 
1844, “The Age”, Jan. 4, 1845 to April 5, 
1845. Papers in good condition. F — 221 

(Continued on Cover IIT) 
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MONADNOCK 
REFRIGERATION* 


represents the integrity, the craft, the 
genius of Yankee labor and management 
down through the decades . . . from years 
ago...you aren't old enough to re- 
member. 

In step with the times? Yes. Deluxe 
finishes, modern streamlining, improved 
air circulation, sealed package balsam 
wool insulation, substantial tinned wire 
shelves. 

Mechanical? No. The Monadnock Sys- 
tem depends solely on Nature's cake of 
ice... the way ice box systems always 
have from time immemorial. 


Here’s our CASH WITH ORDER ** 


proposition to Yankee readers 


Outside Dimensions: 
(Width by depth by height) 


2856 x 1914 x 53%4...............$44.50 
29 xX 23% xX 5634 TUT TT TTT rTe Tt. 59.50 
ee. | a res 69.50 


which includes free with any of the above 
— the newest, niftiest refrigeration gadget 
ever offered ice box users: 








THE MONADNOCK DWARF 
1934x 17x 134 


It’s a miniature ice box that weighs only 25 lbs., 
with convenient handles so you can take it 
anywhere — in your car, to your boat, to your 
weekend camp, anywhere you have a mind to. 
The Monadnock Dwarf'll see your drinks and 
hamburgs stay fresh and cold. Fits easily any- 
where. Sold separately at $9.90 only, delivered, 
cash with order. Be the first in your town to 





own one. 


y, 








* Approved by Yankee magazine 


wk Delivered anywhere in New England . . 
extra shipping charge for shipment elsewhere. 


. or New York. 
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Add 

























She MONADNOCK 


KEEPS FOOD PERFECT WITH 
NATURE’S OWN PRODUCT 


SMILING COW GIFT SHOP 
Boothbay Harbor, Maine 


Gentlemen: 

[] Please ship me The Monadnock in size and include 

the Monadnock Dwarf, free of charge. Enclosed is remittance 

for $ on 

[] I want a Monadnock Dwarf only. Enclosed is remittance for $9.90. 
A five dollar reduction from the prices of The Monadnock can be 

made by those who do not want to take advantage of the Monadnock 

Dwarf free offer.) 


Name 
Street 


City. . State 


Satisfaction guaranteed or your money refunded upon return of merchandise within a 
reasonable time—say 60 days. 
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and School Directory 





Why this Directory? 


Ever since YANKEE began, we have 
been regarded by subscribers and 
others as a general information booth 
about New England living. Many of 
the questions asked of us have been 
easy to answer... geographical, lit- 
erary, genealogical, historical, etc. . . . 
because in publishing YANKEE we 
maintain a staff readily equipped to 
handle this sort of material. But camp 
and school questions have been more 
or less posers for us because up to now 
our regular staff did not include a 
camp or school expert. Rather than 
beg these questions, as we have been 
doing in the past, we have now de- 
cided to employ an expert in such mat- 
ters. So, if you do not get the informa- 
tion you want from any of the adver- 
tisers that appear herewith, a line to 
YANKEE will do the trick. Just address 
Came & Scuoot Director, Yankee 
Magazine, Dublin, N. H. Give full 
details, regarding age, tuition, religion, 
location, etc. 





MacMahan Island, Maine 
Separate camps for boys and girls 10-20. Expert in- 
struction in navigation and sailing. Fleet of five 16’ 
sloops, and a larger cruiser. Reliable tutoring de- 
partment in both camps. For further information 
and booklets address 

Mr. and Mrs. W. Clinton Allen 

Rye Country Day School, Rye, N. Y. 








CRESTALBAN FARM CAMP (Boys) 
Berkshire, Massachusetts 
Director: HENRY THAYER WHITING 

Crestalban Farm, in the Berkshire Hills, six miles 
from Pittsfield, offers a small group of boys an 
opportunity to gain first-hand knowledge of a real 
New England farm, plus the advantages of a well 
regulated camp. The boys enjoy an unlimited amount 
of riding, shop, swimming, tennis, and other sports, 
under careful supervision. Booklet. 








CAMP HALMARY 


Sportsman's camp for boys 12-18 
Pittsburg, N. H. 
» State Licensed Guide for every 3 boys 
Informal program. Log-rolling, fly casting, 
ies riflery, trolling, canoeing, wilderness trips 

“} Solid log camps. Limited to 12 boys. 

%\ $300 inclusive 

Harold E. Plante, P. O. Box 41, Belmont, Mass. 








INTERLA KE America’s leading educa 

tional camp for girls at Croy 
don. On beautiful Lake Winnetaucook in the White 
Mountains of New Hampshire. One thousand acre 
reservation. All activities. /nterlaken, through its splen 
did organization and leadership guarantees your daughter 
a happy and profitable summer. Every department 
leader is a college graduate and is especially trained 
in child education. Junior-Senior-Counsellor Training 
Units. Catalogue on request. Mr. and Mrs. Cuaries H. 
Duptey, Directors, Hanover, N. H. 





Bert Quimby, famous Maine guide, shows 
these lucky boys of the special unit at 
CAMP TAM-A-RACK how to tie a fly 


Salt water sailing is but one of the many 
attractions at CAMP CHAPPA CHALLA 


ee 
Walter R. Merryman 


In a happy mood are these young 
musicians snapped at CAMP ZONTA 

















New England Headquarters 
in New York 


New England has long felt the need of 
a New York office. With somewhat 
over a million dollars expended by 
New England advertisers in the New 
York area, many inquiries originate 
which should be answered fully and 
quickly on the spot if either the in- 
quirer or advertiser is to gain the full 
benefit thereof. 

YANKEE, of course, is interested 
primarily only in presenting a good 
magazine for its readers but it does 
feel in this case that it can fulfil a 
much needed service for all New 
England by maintaining New England 
Headquarters in New York . . . a serv- 
ice available to all . . . and in particular 
to YANKEE advertisers. If you would 
be interested in hearing more about 
how you may avail yourself of “New 
England Headquarters” as your own 
New York office in charge of one of 
New England’s proven successful ad- 
vertising, sales, and recreational ex- 
perts let us know, and we'll send you 
the full plan. 





CAMP NAIDNI 


Lake Dunmore Brandon, Vermont 


For girls 8-18. Canoe and horseback trips. Crafts, 
dramatics, land and water sports. A vacation camp 
built firmly on the foundations of primitive gurine 
Naidni Junior Village for girls and boys 4-7. 
For information and catalogs write 
Mrs. Gladys C. Britten, Director 








y > 7 Be. 6 . > al 
WILDERNESS CAMPING 
In charge of two ‘‘class A registered"’ Maine Guides 
— Bert Quimby and Chief Red Eagle. Complete 
training for boys and girls to become Junior Maine 
Guides, Boys taken for July - girls for August. A 
special unit of T-Ledge and Tam-A-Rack camps 
at ae s Island, Maine. For information address: 
Mr B. Knorr, 8 Elmwood Road, Cape 
Elizabeth. Maine. 








TELOS LODGE 


Belgrade Lakes, Maine. Great Pond 


TeLtos Lovce offers elective activity for girls from 
7 to 15 years. Selected group with limited enrollment 
Staff includes Health Director, House Mother 
Dietitian, Red Cross Examiner among Counselors of 
superior ability and leadership. Tuition all inclusive 
Season July 5th to August 30. Questions welcomed 
and references exchanged. Mrs. Forrest B. Monroe, 
23 Tileston Road, Winthrop, Mass 











~PRUCELANI 

SPRUCELAND 

I >e 

CAMPS 
Granite Lake, Munsonville, N. H. Girls 7-21 yrs. 
Peower riding camp. Near Keene 13th season. All sports 
Gypsy trips. Comfortable cabins. “‘A"’ rating by Board of 
Health. $175 season. A few may reduce fee by part time 
duties. Total fee $100 for girls over 16 in Councilor Training 
Course. Certificate awarded. Give age when writing for 
booklet. Mrs. R. D. Hod@don, 87 Garfield St., Cam- 

bridge, Mass. Tel. Trowbridge 7688. 
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THERE IS NO 
OTHER CITY 
LIKE BOSTON! 


Every Advertiser interested in reaching the 
Boston market should read this new survey 


Did you know that Boston, while it is tenth in population in the United States, 
actually ties for fourth when its suburbs are included? Or that, aside from New 
York, Boston has the largest suburban population in the country? These facts 
and many more important ones are graphically presented in a new study 


entitled “There is no other city in the United States like Boston.” 


Many advertisers, after taking the few moments necessary to read this survey, 
have found their conception of the Boston market completely changed. We 
believe that you, too, will find this a most valuable aid in formulating your 


advertising plans for Boston. 


A FEW COPIES STILL AVAILABLE 


We still have a limited supply of this study that we would be 
pleased to send to any interested advertiser. Merely send in your 
request on your firm’s letterhead. There will be no obligation. 


Trankit Gdveniserns Jue. 


TRAIN CARDS - STATION POSTERS - TIME TABLES 
Hew York , Meu Haven & Halford. R:R: BostathMaineRR Boston’ Mbany RR: 


NORTH STATION, BOSTON LAFayelie_ 2995 

















“LAST CALL —FOR THE SNOW TRAIN! 



































E'S indeed — soon the laughter of young campers, 

the “twang” of tennis racquets or the roar of high- 
powered speed boats will replace the merry tinkle of 
sleigh bells, the swish of skis and the rumble of swift 
toboggans in the “chute,” as the principal theme in the 
symphony of human enjoyment among New England’s 
picturesque hills. 


ATE winter in this sports lover’s paradise offers ideal 
conditions for all of the many diversions dear to the 
hearts of King Winter’s Courtiers. Comfortable Tempera- 
tures — well covered ski-trails, smooth, solidly frozen 
lakes and ponds to tempt the skater — cozy inns and 
hotels in smooth operation affording you the ultimate 
in comfortable, cheery surroundings. 


HETHER, you wish a few days snatched at ran- | 
dom, a weekend or just a Sunday, as long as winter | 
lingers — you will find the Boston and Maine Railroad’s 
splendid fleet of deluxe regular trains and snow trains 
ready to carry you swiftly and safely to your choice of 
the finest winter sports resorts New England has to 
offer — and at the most reasonable fares in history. 


YQ — “Last call for the snow train” — heed it and 
know the joys that are yours for the asking. Come — 
and come again! You will find the friendly Boston and 
Maine with all its fine facilities and services ever willing 
and ready to make your trip one of the most memorable 
in your experience. 





JUST DROP A LINE TO THE PASSENGER DEPARTMENT AT BOSTON AND WE WILL BE 
GLAD TO HELP ARRANGE YOUR LATE WINTER OR SPRING SKIING TRIP 


BOSTON AND MAINE RAILROAD 
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Glimpses of New England 
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; 
_-- -/ Green Mountains 


- -— 


and 


Golden Maple— 


ig the timber-crowned heights of the Green Mountains down 
the rolling hillside pastures to the valley plains — beyond whose 





level acres glistens the placid surface of Champlain — all a picturesque 
beauty which is Vermont’s alone. 

And with the first magic touch of springlike air the maple comes 
into its own. Sap-bucket and sled, sugar house and kettle — all are 
called into the annual task of satisfying the nation’s sweet tooth. 

True to all good New England tradition, the Hotel Puritan meets 
the coming of spring with delicacies from the choicest of Vermont’s 
most famous product — enhanced maple syrup. 

Here you may order — crisp, golden brown waffles, light, fluffy 
’ griddle cakes with Vermont country sausage made from a time-tested 
New England recipe — apple pandowdy sweetened with granulated 
maple sugar — 





' These are but a few of the tempting, typically New England dishes 
enjoyed by the lovers of good food who forgather in the Old Boston 
Room whenever they visit Boston. 

Make the Hotel Puritan your Boston headquarters. You will enjoy 
the countless friendly services, the cheerful, hospitable friendliness and 
the surprisingly moderate rates. 

Our location on Commonwealth Avenue, easily accessible to all 
main traffic arteries as well as to the theatre and shopping districts, 







offers the visiting motorist the advantage of our private parking 
" facilities without cost. 


HOTEL PURITAN 


390 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
William B. Rice Il, President and Managing Director 


Rates: Single $3.50, Double Room $5.00, Suites $7.00 up 
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What type of planting 
is best around the 
foundation of a low 


rambling type of house? 


This and any other important 
landscaping questions will be 
answered without obligation if 
you will write to 


Littlefield-Wyman Nurseries 


North Abington, Mass. 


Forty years’ experience 
and every type and size 
of plant is the answer to 
why Littlefield-Wyman 
excels in landscaping 
New England homes, 
estates, parks and 
institutions. 


Work unconditionally guaran- 
teed for one year 
Ne PD ATS 1 NT 


SLottors 


Dear Yankee: 
I enjoyed “A Little While to Never.” It is 
very real. 








Very truly yours, 
MILpRED Brown, 
Newport, Vt. 
Dear Yankee: 

Yankee was fine this month especially 
liked “A Little While to Never.” It’s of such 
stuff that real writers (and editors) are made. 

Sincerely, 
Eisie Briccs, 
Boston, Mass. 
Dear Yankee: 

Why de you publish such a story as “A Lit 
tle While to Never?” It is neither pleasant 
reading, nor does it uplift the tone of your 
magazine. 

Always with best wishes, 
LiL“iAN K. H. SANBORN, 
Rochester, N. H. 
Dear Yankee: 

Bill Gerry’s story was the best thing I've 
ever read in Yankee. Please renew my sub 
scription for a year. 

Yours, 
ALice M. Brooks, 
Portland, Maine 
Dear Yankee: 

The Bill Gerry story strikes me as OK, even 
though you may hear some protests from your 
readers. 

Truly, 
OLIVER JENKINS, 
Concord, N. H. 





Job Exchange 


free of charge to all subscribers. If you __ 
want a job, or have a job to give, use” 
this column to state your wants or 
needs. YANKEE assumes no responsi- 
bility except that of placing jobbers in 
touch with jobbers. Let us know when 
-you’ve got your job — or the position 
has been filled, so we can stop the ad. 
One six line ad per month allowable. 


YOUNG BUSINESS COLLEGE STUDENT wants 
position for summer as office assistant or as hostess at 
summer hotel. Experienced. JM1 

MAINE YANKEE GIRL, 24, University grad, B.S., 
B.A. and just finishing thesis for M.A. 2 yrs. teaching 
experience as senior student assistant in Biology, Chem- 
istry and Laboratory, and graduate student assistant 
in English. Good in athletics. Best of references. I want a 
position on good teaching staff. JM2 


CAN YOU HOOK RUGS or weave? Are you interested 
in organizing a group in Vermont to do so? Do you 
buy or sell good handwork? JM3 


DEPENDABLE Am. woman would like position as 
companion-attendant to child or older person, by hour, 
day or evening. Boston suburbs. Some knowledge of 
nursing. Drives car. Experienced shopper. JF 1 


YOUNG SINGLE MAN, experienced and industrious, 
wants employment on farm, preferably poultry and 
truck gardening. Expect liberal wages. JF2 


HIGH SCHOOL BOY wants job for summer in or near 
Dublin, N. H. doing light work around house, etc. Can 
take dictation and typewrite. Artistic inclinations with- 
out the temperament. JF3 


TWO TEACHERS, college graduates, want work for 
next summer in gift shop or tea room. Both enjoy meet- 
ing people and have had successful business experience. 
JF4 


YOUNG MAN, wants work on country home, farm or 
estate. Willing worker, fair education, moderate habits, 
don't drink. References on request. JF5 


EXPERIENCED KNITTER would like work to do at 
home, preferably for a well established shop. JF6 
YOUNG MAN, college student, is a very good cook. 
Wants job as camp or boarding house cook for the 
summer. JF7 

WANTED: a gentlewoman, not too young and not too 
old, to share in the care of my comfortable, modern 
home. Family consists of myself, ex-trained nurse. 
Nobody without sense of humor and without industry 
need apply. JF8 

I'D LIKE to take care of an estate somewhere in New 
England. I can manage all kinds of repairs, including 
doing over your antiques. Clever and inventive with 
tools. Highest references furnished. JF9 

LET ME LOCATE a well or water vein on your land. 
Success guaranteed. JF10 

WANTED: man or woman, or both, to board and room 
in attractive new home. Excellent home cooking. Would 
care for invalid. JJ1 

I'M AN EXPERT MACHINIST in all lines and want 
to locate in New England. Experimental work a spe 
cialty, best references. JJ2 

DRESSMAKER will custom-make your blouses, skirts, 
dresses, from your materials and patterns, to your 
measure. Beautifully finished. Or I cut and semi-finish. 
Prices reasonable. Write. JJ3 

FORMER SECRETARY Connecticut Authors, college 
trained, familiar business administration, legal, court 
reporting. Excellent references, character and ability. 
Veteran. Now with Dept. Justice. Seeks connection 
JJj4 


1 COLOR PHOTOGRAPHS in oils and make maple 
fudge. 40¢ pound without nuts, 50¢ with . . . in white 
boxes. JJS 

CARETAKER AND WIFE, or caretaker alone, 
wanted by family of three. Separate cottage on estate 
of 25 acres. Want one who is willing to work on grounds, 
chop wood and keep place in good condition. Near 
Boston. Exchange for good home and pleasant sur- 
roundings. JJ6 

1 DO HIGHEST TYPE PAINTING. Will color photos 
in oil. Size: 4” x 6” 50¢. Snapshots, 10¢. Also have 
hand-painted lamp shades or will match bases. Send 
description. JJ9 

LET ME WRITE A VERSE to send with that gift, or 
letter of thanks; or let me oil your speech at the club; 
or tell someone how you appreciate them. Any subject 
covered, with reasonable notice, at reasonable rates. 
JD1 

TWO CONSIDERATE ADULTS, living in small, new» 
colonial country house with 18th century furnishings 
(near Rye, N. Y.) are looking for an experienced cook, 
waitress and houseworker. State what you want, your 
experiences, references, etc. JD4 

WRITER, 34, wants New York City publicity or ad- 
vertising work. Educated at Univ. of Virginia and 
Georgetown and the Sorbonne. Experienced in pub- 
licity and have had many short stories published. JN3 


EXPERT TYPING TEACHER will type medical, 
theological, technical, or literary mss. Prices commen- 
surate with quality and type of work done. JN5 


YOUNG MAINE YANKEE with college and graduate 
school training, experienced as writer, editor, proof- 
reader, secretary, librarian, tutor, counselor, cook, 
chauffeur, will exchange service for moderate salary. 
Not afraid of work! JN6 

COLLEGE GRAD, 24, with 2 years’ experience in fine 
private school kindergarten would like place as teacher. 
Or would like some responsible job requiring experience 
with kindergarten and nursery school aged children. JN8& 
TYPING SOLICITED Manuscripts, lectures, theses 
and documents beautifully executed by competent, ex- 
perienced typist who loves the work. Minor corrections 
if desired. Intelligent, personal attention. Rates and 
sample of work on request. JJ10 


Classified 


FIVE CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION 








REAL ESTATE 


EVERYTHING IN REAL ESTATE —from house 
lot to estate. Co-operating with the N. H. State De- 
velopment Commission and New England Council. 
Gi_MaN C. Gunn, Realtor, 17 Roxbury St., Keene, N. H. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE FARMS 8-room modern 
house, one acre land, in Dunbarton, $3,000. 55 acres 
9-room house, gravity water, trout stream, $3,000 
65 acres, 9-room Colonial house, town and spring 
water, Warner, $3,700. 18 level, productive acres 
8-room modern house, Concord, $5,800. 20 wooded 
acres and blueberry pasture; 1,280 feet frontage on 
route 9, Epsom, $450. Write Lupwic Hoe, 185 Nort! 
Main St., Concord, N. H. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


WELL — WELL — WELL. It's an old old story but 
you'll never be satisfied until you have your own 
ARTESIAN WELL right in your own home. I dig ‘em - 

highest references. BuRTON A. WILLARD, Dublin, N. H. 











OVER 1000 SWOP offers in Traders Bulletin. Published 

four years. Sample copy 10c. Ads 5c a word. TRADERS 

— 190 N. Wells, Chicago's only actual Trading 
‘ost. 


GOODSPEED buys Books, Pictures, Autographs 
Large or small libraries, or single rare volumes. Early 
American pictures views, sports, clipper ships, His- 
torical and literary autographs, historical scenes, 
Currier & Ives, etc. 39 years of fair dealing. Goop- 
SPEED'S Book Suop, 18 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass 
GLADIOLUS BULBS 100 Choice, Selected, assorted 
colors, $2.00 prepaid. All good flowering size and top 
quality bulbs. Herrert D. Pappas Nurseries, Dept 
S, Claremont, N. H. 





Old American Books and Pamphlets wanted. Auto 





graphs, old letters, journals. Traveling representative 
Immediate cash. AMERICAN AUTOGRAPH SHop, Merion 
Station, Pa. 

WANTED Someone who can sell beautiful hand- 


tailored neckties on commission. Write Box D, Yankee, 
Dublin, N. H 

FEMALE TRAVELING COMPANION middle 
aged desires position for summer. References ex- 
changed. Write Box B, Yankee, Dublin, N. H 
WANTED: Hobnail Glass any color. Full description 





and price. Write: H. J. Merrick, Augusta, Maine. 
BUY your State tested Red chicks, direct from a 
breeder, not a hatchery. Send for circular and prices 
Si.va’s Pouttry Faro, Bristol, R. 1. 


WESTFORD SANATORIUM. Convalescents, elderly, 
semi-invalids. $15 and up. Box 275, Westford, Mass. 
Tel. 170. 


125 single or double edge razor blades $1.00 postpaid 
20 blades a quarter. UNIVERSAL BuREAU, Box 755, 
Springfield, Ohio. 

AGENTS wanted. Sell printing. 50°, commission. 
FANCIERS Press, Framingham, Mass 

FEMALE HELP WANTED: Big earnings, spare or 
full time. Sell Crystal-X Window Spray. Send 10 cents 
in stamps to pay for packing and receive free, postpaid, 
4 oz. bottle complete with best spray pump you ever 
saw. BERRYMAN Propucts, Attleboro, Mass. 

16 DUPLICATE Bridge Boards $1.00 postpaid. 
Dup.Licate Boarpb Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

PEDIGREED Cocker Puppies, $15, $20. Nice type, 
healthy. All colors. Mrs. Howe, Strafford, Vermont 
VERMONT Grade A quality MAPLE SYRUP §2 a 
gallon, f. o. b. Barton, Vermont. On orders rec'd on or 
before April 15th. Direct from the heart of the best 
maple sugar section of the world! R. P. Wevuster, 
Barton, Vermont. 

FOUNTAIN PENS REPAIRED. Cleaned, polished, 
adjusted. New rubber sac. Tested . . . all for fifty cents 
postpaid. Factory service. WArp’s, 57 Franklin Street, 
Boston, Mass. P 

FOR SALE: Complete file of YANKEE (30 copies) from 
ist issue through February 1938. Mrs. Leverett C. 
WELCH, Wiscasset, Maine. 
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Have Chinese painting on silk of a cat, Ming 
Dynasty, worth $1000. It bears Emperor’s 
seal, and is mounted and framed in teak stand 
about 4’ high. Formerly owned by David 
Belasco. What am I offered? F — 222 

Knowing that there are crippled children, 
adults and convalescents, who need the best of 
care but have little money, Packard Manor 
Home Schools offer to swop their services for 
food stuffs or something of real value. Give full 
particulars. No obligation. You can be of serv- 
ice, too! F — 22 





I skim magazines and will then ship them 
express collect to you once or twice a month. 
Lire, New YorKER, JupGe, CoLwier’s, Cos- 
MOPOLITAN, AMERICAN, Rep Book, PARENT’s, 
Goop Housekeepinc, Berrer Homes & Gar- 
DENS, etc. I want, next spring, little pigs, 
turkey, pheasant, mallard, brown leghorn 
eggs, edibles or what have you? F — 224 

Be a beeg beezness man. I have LaSalle 
Business Administration Course, complete and 
like new. Want sporting goods, typewriter, 
firearms and tell me what you have. F — 226 

I want March 1922 and January 1923 issues 
of the Reaper’s Dicesr. Will swop similar 
number of issues we don’t want. F 7 


I'd like to swop correspondence with de- 
scendants of Zachius Clough, 1725-1810, or 
descendants of his son, William Clough, 
1768-1853. I’ve got considerable information 
about the ancestors of these men which I’d 


like to swop for information about their 
descendants. F — 229 
Have autographed copy of “Buckskin 


Breeches” by Phil Stong, also numerous other 
books, some very new, some very old. Will swop 
for early juveniles, or groups of old family 
letters, diaries, almanacs. F 230 

Will swop 24 National Geographics, 1935-1936, 
for a home braided wool rug, not less than 
42” long (express charges arranged). F — 232 

One large elec. windshield defroster in 
excellent condition; one Hades elec. fan wind- 
shield defroster; one new elec. motor heater: 
this is attached to motor; just plug in 4% hour 
before you start motor and you'll find it starts 
as easily at 30° below as on 4th of July. Will 
swop all 3 items for good portable typewriter. 
F — 233 

I’m looking for boats and a 1931 Ford road- 
ster. What do you want for yours? F — 238 

I have 6 old-fashioned bone-handled knives, 
3 with Sheffield steel blades, 3 with Hawks- 
worth, and the 3 tined forks to match. I want 
a typewriter in good condition. F — 239 

Will swop 110 acre Vermont farm for sunny 
island in the Bahamas. F — 240 








Interested in old silverplated teapots, cake 
dishes, pitchers, etc. of good design, 1840 
1860 period. Also coin silver spoons. Send 
description with tracing of trademark. What 
do you want? F — 241 





I have a solid cherry table top — one piece: 
44""x 19%" x 34", what do you offer? F — 247 


Pearls — 24" string, purchase value around 


Swoppors 
Columns 


(Continued from page 40) 


I'd like 50 of each kind of evergreens shipped 
proper time for spring transplanting, 2 or 3 
feet high. What do you want? F—252 


ne 


Would swop Wearever aluminum omelette 
pan, Manning & Bowman aluminum percola 
tor, aluminum electric percolator, jig saw puz 
zles, dog leash, indoor and outdoor running 
shoes, size 4, shin pads. What have you to 
offer? F—255 

Will swop small, attractive home with 17 
acres in central Maine for small, lucrative 
business anywhere in the United States. F—256 


I have an unused copy of the “Universal 
Photo Market Guide” telling the amateur how 
and where to sell photographs. Will swop for 
half pound of best cleaned spruce gum or 3 
pounds uncleaned — or what else have you? 
F—257 

Who has April, 1936, copy of Yankee, or old 
letters with interesting contents of pioneer 
life in Michigan and N. Y. State to swop for 
“Dennis’ Coronation Commentary?” If inter 
ested in genealogy will search for your an 
cestors. F—258 


Fine old Colonial homestead on knoll along 
raunton River (salt). Electricity, bath, heat 
6 fireplaces, wide pine panelling, sun porch. 
Ideal for home, tea-house or convalescent 
home. Boat house and dock with deep water 
channel for large boat. 3 acres; shade trees 
Will swop. F—259 


Best piano music of all grades of difficulty 
1/10 publisher’s price. Want Trowbridge’s 
“Neighbor Jackwood.” F—260 

Otfers wanted for these: $15 mandolin; set 
of Encyclopedia (without covers); small hand 
operated, self-inking card printing press with 
miscellaneous type and about 200 cards; an 
tique table caster with 6 bottles. Let's hear 
from you. F—261 

I have a practically new pair of women’s 
14” Bass hiking boots, size 714 C, and 4-tube 
Emerson radio. We are furnishing in antiques, 
and I'd like anything usable, especially rugs, 
dishes and pictures, F—263 
~ Two oil burners for stoves, slightly used, 
cost $15 each, put in for temporary use. Will 
swop for something useful or of antique value. 
What have you? F—266 

S.0S. for a steel safe, house size. Doesn't 
have to be new or shiny. Can swop: a cot, 





$30. Potato bug mandolin (needs string). kitchen chair, or labor in knitting articles 
What do you offer? F 249 or name your own terms, F—267 
OLD SHOEMAKER’S STOOL 
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Made by the re-creators of 
early New England furni- 
ture and decorative pieces 
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WALL SHELF | 
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shout, two dove-tailed drawers 
knobs. 21” high, 23! 
wide. $7.50 express collect. Check 
or money order. 
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Will trade scarce U. S. or foreign stamps for 
clear title to abandoned farm or waste land 
acreage on seashore; prefer Maine. Do not 
want “cottage” lot. Have other things to trade 
for it. Give full details, first letter. F—274 


Four big lots of land at Sprucewold, Booth 
bay Harbor, Me., overlooking Harbor and 
Linekin Bay. Ideal spot and heavily wooded. 
Four leatheroid commercial traveler's trunks 
used for sample clothing but one trip. Origi 
nal cost $35 each. 1 Premo senior camera 5 x 7 
with R.R. Lens. Original cost $75. What have 
you in exchange? F—277 


I have a large collection of vocal music 
for soprano, including studies, operatic, con 


cert, church and encore numbers. Most of 
them in perfect condition. What have you? 
F—278 


Who wants 3 prs. women’s shoes, size 4, 
oxfords, and | pr. white pumps, high heels, 
size 7? | want maple syrup or what have you? 
F—279 


Here it is! A secluded Vt. farmstead, high 
on a hill, grand view, brook. Old Cape Cod 
house, original hardware, fireplace, etc. I want 
horses and cattle to the value of $2,500. F—280 


We have hens outside, but need a hen-on 
nest inside to keep eggs which hens outside 
lay for us inside. Who has one and what does 
who want? F—285 


Has anyone a red setter pup? Male and pedi 
gree preferred. Will you make it a Christian 
swop —the pup for the knowledge that the 
pup has a swell home? F—284 


My mind is on higher things — and I want 
a good, portable Victrola. In exchange: | pair 
ghillies, | pair brown pumps, both size 8, and 


one Brooks Brothers blue sweater, size 36 
F—285 

Want old U. S. coins. What have you? 
J — 220 


If you can supply me with old miniature 
vases of china or glass, any shape, but under 
5" high and 3” in diameter, I'll enlarge your 
favorite snapshots to 5"’ x 7°’ (send negative if 
possible). One enlargement for one vase. Fair 
enough? D — 107 


Though a pacifist, I’m looking for a set of 
drums. Will swop groceries or what you say. 


D—119 


Will swop recordings, books, or what have 
you, for Fats Waller pipe organ records and 
Eddie Dunstedter records, the latter also on the 
pipe organ. Will consider other types of records 
also. D — 122 

Will swop (and train) interest in old es- 
tablished Employment Agency, Times Sq., 
N. Y. C., netting up to $50 weekly, for home- 
stead, any condition, on lake, trout brook or 
near-by, offering peace, recreation and possi- 
bility for experienced realtor. D — 124 

Do you know of anyone who has an etching 
press (with 14" to 17” width bed) to swop for 
print of New England subjects? D — 125 





Will swop for two thousand dollars cash 
e Hill. Te 


n acres of land 














TILED FOOTSTOOL 








Native pine stool, 14” x x 
rubbed to smooth, natural finisl 
l eet in mosaic pattern and 
la 1 in eeveral soft colors. Er 
tirely handmad A sturd useful 

bit « iture, and a unique gift. Tiled stool $4.00 

0 or $3.00 with knotty pine top without tile 





Colental Craftsmen, Durham, N. i. 
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MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
“ 


Sprig 
FLOWER 


MARCH 17 to 23 inclusive 


Opening Day 2 to 10 P.M. 
Other Days 9 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
Sundays 1 to 10 P.M. 
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